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SPOKES TO THE HUB. 


A marked difference of opinion 

as expressed at Pilgrim Hall when 
he relation and importance of the 
Week of Prayer to the churches was 
considered. Rev. Smith Baker, re- 
cently from a Pacificward pastorate, 
questioned the value of its observ- 
ance, and said that it was not divinely 
appointed; and no organization has 
a right to impose it upon the church- 
es. (Of course, there is no such right 
and no such attempt.) He expressed 
opinions strongly inclined to sustain 
the charge by his wife’s husband, 
“I am heretical on this subject.” I 
guess you are, brother—who preach 
the doctrine of repentance. In re- 
ply it may be said: We live under 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, 
whose promptings to good words and 
good deeds are more univérsal than 
ever before. What is more in har- 
mony with the teachings of the Spirit 


in the authoritative Scriptures, and 


with his subsequent workings in the 
Christian Church, than continuous 


gatherings for earnest and united 


prayer that He will do his con- 
vincing and converting work, that 
the truth may be held to the mind, 
or the mind to the truth till it burn, 
and the hard heart is fused—and 
disciples are multiplied ? No wonder 
our churches are not blessed. Many 
of them, if not most of them, are not 
more than half-hearted in their re- 
sponse to the Week of Prayer. Men 
who profess to seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness give 
but a scrap of time, if any, to the one 
Week of Prayer of the 52 of the 
year. They must attend to money- 
making or pleasure. God is not de- 
ceived nor mocked. Temporal pros- 
perity does not spring out of the 
ground—uncultivated or unblessed 
by a beneficent Providence. The 
Israelites could not trust God 
from day to day; yet the many do not 
profit by their experience. Whena 
church will prove to itself and to 
God the faith and sincerity of pre- 
eminent desire for “a time of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord,” 
the blessing will descend, and souls 
will be joyfully gathered to the peace 
and safety of the fold of the Good 
Shepherd who laid down his life for 
the sheep, and has not lost his inter- 
est in the world for which he died. 
If the apostolic decade of prayer is 
not a sufficient time to bring in the 
evidence, let the number of days be 
increased. During this writing a 
notice has come to my door that a 
little M. E. church, Rev. W. B. Hol- 
lingshead pastor, in the suburbs, 
continues meetings through this 
week, also. The writer witnessed 
that precious fruit was being gather- 
ed there last week. 

The present state of our own coun- 
try—in which men are learning the 
uncertainty of earthly good, and 
character is being tested, and in some 
cases purified and ennobled—is not 
without the pale and purpose of God's 
Providence. He would teach all men 
the value of the true riches, and that 
he, their wise and compassionate 
Father, is cognizant of all their ways. 
The members of our churches should 
gird themselves for a great harvest. 
When thou hast viewed the whitened field, 
Burdened with its abundant yield, 


Prepare the harvest blade to wield, 
Go forth and reap ! 


When thou hast prayed and waited long, 
For truth has suffered shame and wrong, 
Take up the hopeful reaper’s song, 

Go forth and reap ! 


Our Sunday League, with whose 
conservatively radical President the 
writer is for the most part in sympa- 
thy, is just sending out a little ode 
as a simple contribution to religious 
rest-day sentiment, that the League 
desires to increase throughout the 
State. A mite of influence sufficiently 
multiplied becomes of apparent value. 


Lords Dav Greeting. 


Mount of vision sacred, dear, 
Thine is uplift peaceful clear; 
Where the upper light holds sway, 
Resurrection’s natal day. 

From thee benedictions fall, 

Light and rest and hope for all, 


Holy Sabbath, radiant sweet, 
We thy sacred raptures greet; 
Other days transfigured rise, 
"Neath the radiance of thy skies. 
Moses aud our Lord agree 

{n communion sweet on thee. 


Altitude divinely calm, 

Restful, healing is thy balm. 
Weary souls, heart-bruised and sad, 
By thy cordial are made glad. 
Cares and ills and fears resign 
’Neath thy scepter all benign. 


Ecstacies thy brow reveals; 
Glories unbelief conceals; 
Visions of the things to come 

_ In our Heavenly Father's home. 
Pearl of days, of priceless worth, 
Gem of a celestial birth. 


Grand memorial of grace ! 

Love’s redemption of our race, 
When our risen Lord set free 

Life and immortality. 

Fellowship divine we seek, 
Strength and cheer for all the week. 


Hence, we view the whitened field, 
And to love’s constraining yield: 
Listen to the world’s deep sigh, 
And the message from on high: 
Scatter wide the healing leaves, 
Bind with joy the precious sheaves. 


Ring with joy! O Sabbath bells ! 
Sacred song with rapture swells; 
Tuneful hearts the gladness share, 
U pward rise in praise and prayer. 
Music, by thy power divine, 
Heaven in human hearts enshrine. 


Sacred Mount, untarnished stand, 
Beacon-altar of our land ! 
Service, rest and worship be 
Thine inspiring minstrelsy. 

Olivet and Sinai speak 

From thee, crown of all the weak. 

In response to this “Lord’s Day 
Greeting,” an earnest and eminent 
Christian worker, a few days ago, 
wrote toa member of the Executive 
Committee of the League: “Well and 
beautifully done. Sentiment is the 
sunshine of life, especially that gen- 
erated in love of the divine; and you 
have certainly sent a beam of it to 
me this morning.” It may be added 
that sentiment is a large and impor- 
tant element of religious life, a fact 
perhaps too little recognized. 

Rev. L. B. Bates, a prominent 
Methodist clergyman of Boston in 
missionary work, referring receutly 
to the multitude of clubs and social 
organizations,some in rivalry and some 
in autagonism to the Church, said he 
belongs to 137 different organiza- 
tions, that he may gather the greater 
number to the Church, so pre-emi- 
nent in importance above them all. 

The annual meeting of our Con- 
gregational Club will be held next 
Monday, when the annual election of 
officers occurs. The biographer will 
make his report, and Rev. C. P. Emer- 
son of Honolulu will speak. The 
chagrin and disgust at the action of 
the Executive at Washington and 
his associates, seem to increase. 

Boston, Jan. 18, 1894. Borax. 


THINGS AND THOUGHTS. 


BY REV. DR. G. F, MAGOUN. 


Those of us who knew your oldest 
Congregational minister during his 
twenty-two years of vigorous pastor- 
ship in our Dubuque church want to 
blend our congratulations with yours 
on his preaching an eighty-six years’ 
anniversary sermon at Stockton. His 
service to our college, to the A. M. A. 
in Great Britain, to the New York 
Home Missionary Society as Secre- 
tary. and to churcbes at Homer, 
N. Y., and at Portland, Me., are 
among the good works of his long 
life. May it round out a hundred 
years! Our churches and our mis- 
sions need, to-day—how much!—the 
solemn sense of eternity, the pressure 
of God's law on the conscience, and of 
Christ's gospel on the heart, the 
faithful reminders that this is the day 
of salvation, and our only opportuni- 
ty, as prisoners of hope, to secure it; 
the casting of lost souls on the atone- 
ment of the Son alone, and the influ- 
ences of the Spirit alone, which so 
strongly and usefully marked his 
evangelistic toil around the “joining 
borders” of Iowa, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, half a century ago. 

An excellent layman, once with us, 
passed away on Christmas day at Ta- 
coma, the third to die of our large 
Grinnell colony in that city. Quiet 
personal worth and practical business 
capacity like those of the late Fitch 
B. Stacy, Esq., are as valuable in 
building up new States, like Wash- 
ington, as enterprise and energy. 
And how society needs the sound and 
winning Bible instruction of his ad- 
mirable wife, a true descendant of 
the “home missionary patriarch” of 
Maine, “Father Jotham Sewall”! 

As a long-time contributor to our 
theological quarterly, The Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1 welcome in its pages (Janu- 
ary number, 1894) the able article of 
Rev. Edward D. Weage of National 
City, a former student here. It does 
honor to California and Iowa College 
as wellastohimself. Notonly are the 
Catholic missions in California well 
treated as to their own quality and 
history, but useful comparisons are 
made with Protestant missions, mate- 
rials for which would hardly be sup- 
posed to be at the writer’s hand. 

The valuable and scholarly English 
monthly, The Thinker, which I have 
heretofore quoted, now drops the 
book notices, etc., taken over from 
the former American Magazine of 
Christian Literature, which is revived 
at New York in more popular guise. 
The Thinker has articles on Pessimism 
in the November and December num- 
bers. They are French and English. 
Since the days of Schopenhauer and 
Stendhal the subject has been promi- 
nent among philosophers and theo- 
logians. My impression is that its 
being arrayed against philosophical 
optimism is due to utilitarianism. 
“Man is pessimist,” wrote M. Vinet, 
‘if Christianity be not. We say no 
longer with the optimist, All is well, 


| the subject. 


nor with the pessimist, All is ill; but 
we say, God reigns.” Dr. Taylor 
tauyht us at New Haven, not that 
this is per se the best possible world 
(who has the data for proving that ?), 
but that it cannot be shown that it is 
not the best, all things coneidered. 


This leaves us free to war upon slav-_ 


ery and the saloon, as ineradically, 
irredeemably bad, and to maintain 
that existing error, immorality and 
false doctrine in every instance are 
bound to make the world worse, not 
better. God overrules evil for good, 
but in so doing brands it as evil, and 
commissions us to resist it to the last 
roll of the drum. Dr. Plummer 
(English), in the December Thinker, is 
surely right, that “a scheme of abso- 
lute optimism must always be more 
credible than a scheme of absolute 
pessimism.” But this, notwithstand- 
ing, allows that neither is true, and 
that things do go wrong, betimes, 
very wrong, in both the world of be- 
lief and that of action. Still, no pes- 
simist can show that mistake and 
suffering are unproductive of any 
good; or say that moral evil does 
not exist,-as “Christian scientists,” 
self-styled, assert that disease and 
paindonot. Whether, in any particu- 
lar case, “whatever is, is right,” or, 
true, must be decided by the definite 
essentials of the case, and not by any 


vague general proposition which the 


extreme optimist falls back upon. 
Otherwise, reform and improvement 
and progress have no meaning, and 
optimism vs. pessimism none; and 
good men and lovers of truth have 
nothing to do but to fold their hands 
and lie back, and let wrong-doing 
and wrong-teaching have their way 
in the world. It is on the very oppo- 
site ground that men become Chris- 
tian reformers; but not on the oppo- 
site extreme, with which I am so out 
of sympathy that I never take down 
Hartmann or Schopenhauer from my 
shelves in order to find the truth on 
Not them ! 

Other interesting topics in the. 
Thinker are “The Authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and Its 
Teaching as to A.onement.” Several 
critics—Delitzsch among them—hold 
that the keynote and doctrine are 
Paul's, but that probably Luke 
(“ whose Greek in the Acts is much 
like that of this epistle”’) was his 
amanuensis. There are those who 
think, with the North African Church, 
that Barnabas performed this service; 
others unite in it Barnabas and Luke. 
The tendency is to place Hebrews, on 
both historic and doctrinal grounds, 
between Paul's earlier and his later 
writings, and date it at Cesarea. (That 
its theology is Pauline is recognized 
even by Prof. Everett [ Unitarian] of 
Harvard, whose “Gospel of Paul” I 
have just studied). In the Thinker 
for November Prof. Adeney of our 
New College, London, says there is 
more light on the atonement in it 
than anywhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. He makes most of the personal- 
ity of Christ—’. e., of the incarnation— 
and asserts that he is our representa- 
tive, but not our substitute. By this 
he interprets the godward -ide of the 
propitiation, 2. e., that God looks up- 
on his Son on Calvary as suffering 
not in our stead, but in a weaker 
sense as somehow representing us— 
a priestly representative; and his 
sufferings of value in ¢his character, 
not in that of a sacrificial offering. 
His obedience unto death as mere 
representative he makes the whole 
of his sacrifice—‘ a superhuman obe- 
dience in a human life, hence 
its supreme value” and its efficacy 
for our salvation. He makes this, 
through the “solidarity of human- 
ity,” the obedience of the race in 
him, which I confess I can no more 
understand than I can McLeod Camp- 
bell’s idea of the “repentance of the 
race” offered to God by him. What 
repentance or obedience of Judas, 
and the crowd of men dying stub- 
bornly impenitent before Judas and 
since, has there been for the Son to of- 
fer to the Father? How can he 
“ cleanse the conscience” of men who 
will not return to God by him? 


That no one may be surprised at this 
nullifying of Bible teaching over the 
sea, look at the attitude of one of our 
Associations—I do not say where— 
just reported to me, after hearing an 
essay on “Christ Dying for Our Sins.” 
About one-third laid strong emphasis 
on some sort of substitutional efficacy 
in Christ's work; about a third rec- 
ognized it as subordinate or inciden- 
tal; and the rest seemed to repudiate 
it altogether. One of the last class 
said he had read Stevens’ Pauline 
Theology (not Old School) and it was 
undeniable that Paul did believe in 
Christ's work as _ substitutional. 
Nevertheless, it is unphilosophical, 
immoral, incredible; and he was glad 
to turn from Paul’s only half-correct- 
ed Judaism to Christ ! 

Professor Adeney (New Testament 


and Ecclesiastical History) has an es- 
say on “Faith and Criticism,” in which 
he denies to the New Testament ab- 
solute authority as to doctrine and 
conduct any farther than its teach- 
ings are “self-evident” to our minds. 
This makes reason the ultimate and 
supreme authority as to truth even 
about God, and divinely given. It 
“can only be an inspired book to 
readers who are inspired.” Alas, for 
us! “No external authority can pos- 
sibly be absolute in regard to spirit- 
ual truth.” This is the Lyman Ab- 
bott assertion, and excludes even God 
as “external” to us. 
GRINNELL, January, 1894. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM OF 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


I was glad tosee the editorial in 
Tue Paciric of last week in reference 
to President Gates article and the 
symposium in the Northwest Congrega- 
tronalist on Church and the King- 
dom of God.” That was a most re- 
markable extravaganza by President 
Gates, the inspiration of which was, 
undoubtedly, Dr. Strong’s “New Era.” 
Not only did he deny that the king- 
dom of God is identical with the 
Church, but he would seem to think 
the Church is antagonistic with the 
kingdom. He said: “We have be- 
come so fixed in our ideas concern- 
ing the Church as an institution, that 
it sometimes seems that it might be 
a good thing if the Church could be 
completely turned about and turned 
over in regard to all its methods, in 
order that it might discover that it- 
self, as an end, is of no consequence 
whatever. * * * It might be well 
for awhile to worship on Monday, 
and not do anything about ‘the 
church’ on Sunday. * * * Some- 
times I wish we might stop preaching 
altogether in order that the people 
might no longer think that going to 
church and listening to sermons is 
serving the Lord. * * * It might 
be helpful occasionally to put into 
public worship, in place of the ser- 
mon, hearing and discussing and act- 
ing upon the reports and recommen- 
dations of committees, to which prop- 
er church ‘service’ has been given. 
* * * It is truth and soberness to 
say that the Protestant Church to-day 
stands in need of reformation about 
as much as the Roman Catholic 
Church did in the days of Luther.” 
This strain will exactly suit skeptics 
and furnish ammunition for those 
who would be glad to destroy the 
divinely appointed institution of the 
church. How much wiser some mod- 
ern reformers are than the inspired 
apostles who established the original 
cburches! 

Rev. Dr. Brown of our First church 
in San Francisco very sharply, in his 
letter, criticised President Gates, say- 
ing, among other things: “With all 
their failings, with all their struggles 
for existence, they are the churches 
of Christ still Nor do I think we 
have reached the time when we are 
to stop trying to convert individual 
sinners, with the expectation that, by 
some new social scheme, we are to 
get everything and everybody con- 
verted into a kingdom of heaven at 
once. The thing won’t work.” 

I confess I do not share the enthu- 
siasm with which some are advocat- 
ing the “institutional church,” in the 
hope that, by various new devices, 
sinners will be drawn into the king- 
dom. An excellent editorial in alate 
Advance hits the nail on the head, 
under the title, “The Root of the 
Matter.” ‘The very emphasis which 
we are now putting upon Christian 
sociology, upon charity and help for 
all men, should teach us the need of 
getting down to the bottom of the 
whole sinful trouble. The reform 
which men need is_ regeneration. 
Therefore, whatever may be said or 
done, let not the preacher of the 
gospel be swerved from the funda- 
mental proposition that he is to preach 
to sinful men a great salvation 
through repentance, regeneration, 
and faith in a living Christ.” 

Is there not danger that, in undue 
absorption in the plans of institution- 
alism, there may be neglect to 
press the great doctrines of the gos- 
pel, as to sin, repentance, the atune- 
ment and faith. Ethics are well in 
due proportion; but remember that 
Dr. Chalmers testified tbat while, for 
twelve years, he urged upon men the 
beauty and claims of morality exclus- 
ively, he never knew a conversion; but 
after his own conversion, and he be- 
gan preaching the doctrines of the 
cross, multitudes were brought to 
Christ. 

STOCKTON. 


There are 1,000 traveling theatrical 
companies in the United States, and 
the people pay them for forty weeks’ 
performance per annum, $112,000,- 
000. Quit bono? 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The debate on the tariff bill is now 
in a very interesting stage—the pro- 
posal of amendments thereto—but as 
the final result, as far as the House 
of Representatives is concerned, is re- 
garded by all as the same—the pass- 
ing of the bill—Secretary Carlisle's 
letter to Senator Voorhees, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, is 
attracting more attention from 
thoughtful people. His estimate that 
the deficiency will be in excess of 
$78,000,000 at the cluse of the pres- 
ent fiscal year is a convincing argu- 
ment that something should at once 
be done by Congress, and he suggests 
that the “something” be an amend- 
ment to the specie resumption act of 
1875, providing for an issue of three 
percent. bonds. There is much oppo- 
sition in Congress to an issue of 
bonds, and Secretary Carlisle is not 
sanguine of the adoption of his sug- 
gestion, but he is fully determined 
that if Congress does not immediately 
provide for the necessities of the 
Treasury he will, under authority of 
the act of 1874, issue enough four 
per cent. bonds to meet the exigency. 
There is a feeling of relief, both in 
and out of Congress, at the present 
status of the Hawaiian question. Con- 
gress can now take its time to con- 
sider the matter, without being in 
fear of getting news by every mail 
that blood had been shed in the ef- 
fort to restore the Queen. It is re- 
garded as almost certain that Con- 
‘press will declare in favor of non-in- 
terference. 

There is scarcely a limit to the 
good that can be accomplished by 
one man of courage, particularly 
when that man occupies an official 
position. When the gamblers who 
had been driven out of New Jersey 
came here to carry on their nefarious 
calling under the name of horse-rac- 
ing, the local authorities said they 
were powerless under the laws to 
prevent it, and the gambling was 
commenced without their raising any 
serious objection. The U. S. District 
Attorney Birney declared that he 
would stop it, and with the very laws 
that the local officials had said would 
not do it. The gamblers did not be- 
lieve him, so they decided to go on. 
He promptly had them arrested and 
indicted. They employed the finest 
legal talent that money could get, 
and unfortunately it can always get 
the best, and attacked the validity of 
the indictments in the courts. Yes- 
terday the judge handed down his 
decision, declaring the indictments 
valid, and that betting on horse-rac- 
ing was gambling. This decision 
practically drives these gamblers out 
of the District of Columbia, and, 
temporarily, at least, destroys the 
business of the pool-rooms in cities 
throughout the country based upon 
the races here, although the trials 
under those indictments will not 
take place for some weeks. This is 
a great triumph for moral reform, al- 
though it is lessened somewhat by 
the fear that the gamblers may suc- 
ceed in their threat of bringing po- 
litical influence to bear upon the 
President for the removal of this 
courageous District Attorney, be- 
cause of his having dared to antago- 
nize them. 

The greatest public interest is be- 
ing manifested in the coming series 
of Moody and Sankey meetings. 
Many prominent people, among them 
Vice-President Stevenson, are person- 
ally taking part in the preliminary 
arrangements for them. The first 
public rehearsal uf the grand chorus 
of 1,500 voices that is to lead the 
singing, was held this week. Inter- 
est is added to these meetings by the 
fact that they will be the last con- 
ducted in America by Mr. Moody for 
some time, as at their close he goes 
to London, upon the invitation of 
English clergymen, including 183 of 
the Established Church, for a prolong- 
ed stay. 

The Christian Endeavorers of this 
District are all busy preparing for 
their second annual convention, which 
is to be held on Friday and Saturday 
of this week; but they are not neg- 
lecting their work towards the 
selection of Washington as the meet- 
ing-place of the international gather- 
ing of 1896. 


It is not often that a minister de- 
livers the same sermon twice in one 
day in the same city, but Bishop Paret 
of the P. E. Church did it last Sun- 
day. This sermon was a powerful 
arraignment of the efforts that are 
now being made to have public 
money appropriated to sectarian 
schools, and it lost none of its effect 
from being delivered by a Bishop of 
a Church which believes in, and 
maintains to a considerable extent, 
parochial schools of its own, but does 
not seek public funds to do it with. 
The Bishop’s text was Matt. xxii: 21— 


“Render therefore unto Cesar the 


States | 
churches in Arizona, $259.50; 48 
churches in California ,$1,049.59, be- 
sides what has been contributed as 


things that are Czsar’s; and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 
Wasaineton, D. C., Jan. 17, 1894. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
BY L. H. COBB, D.D. 


Readers of Tue Paciric are always 
interested in the work of our mission- 
ary societies, particularly those that 
have work within their own limits. 
Among these, certainly, the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society will 
be cheerfully accorded an important 
place. Having aided in the erection 
of 3 houses of worship in Arizona to 
the amount of $3,575; 109 churches 
in California to the amount of 
$81,360.29, and 19 parsonages to the 
amount of $5,472; having twice aided 
the church at Reno, Nevada to the 
amount of $3,247.55 in all, and in the 
building of its parsonage to the 
amount of $300; having aided 60 
churches in the State of Washington 
to the amount of $53,844, and 18 
parsonages to the amount of $7,050, 
34 churches in Oregon to the amount 
of $23,210.30 and 14 parsonages to 
the amount of $4,795—it would seem 
that there were vested rights in the 
large territory covered by the field 
in which Tue Paciric does its vigorous 
work. This makes a_ total of 
$165,237.14 that have been put into 
208 churches in the States above 
named, and a total of $17,617 that 
has been put into 52 parsonages. 

During the last year these same 
contributed as follows: 2 


special to Mayflower; 1 church in 


Nevada, 


$12.30; 17 churches in 


Oregon, $675; 32 churches in Wash- 
ington, $246.58. In addition to this, 


California has sent $762 on parson- 


age account, Oregon has sent $203.50 
on parsonage account, and Washing- 


ton $391. The churches in these 
States that have not taken part in this 
goodly work of the year, we are sure, 
will be stimulated to take their place 
in the ranks of givers during 1894, 
which from the present outlook bids 
fair to be one of the hardest years ever 
experienced in this country. 

A large number of churches have 
beep waiting for the Society's treasury 
to fill up, some of them since last July, 
and others scattered all along 
through the months since. At the 
first meeting of the year 1894 the 
Board of Trustees “of this Society 
voted away $12,000 to 17 churches, 
one of which was the Mayflower in 
California, besides $1,800 to 6 par- 
sonages. Notwithstanding this good 
beginning, 35 churches have sent 
applications calling for some $23,000 
more, which the Society will be de- 
lighted to consider just as soon as 
there are funds in hand making it 
safe to do so. 

The annual meeting of the Society 
was held Jan. llth. It was a great 


joy to those present that Dr. Taylor 


was able to preside. It was also a 


source of great joy that the total re- 


ceipts of the year from tho gifts of 
churches and individuals, loans re- 
funded, legacies, annuity trusts, in- 
terest, etc., were $182,462 45; $35,410 
of this is in the form of an annuity 
trust, which cannot be avaible at 
present. It is a gift outright, but 
subject to the donor’s order so far as 
net ircome is concerned. Strange as 


it may ©e82m, more churches were 


aided in building houses of worship 
and parsonages than in any other one 
of the forty years of the Society’s 
history. The total number of build- 


ings was 198—144 churches and 54 


parsonages. 

The great lesson of God’s provi- 
dence for this hour for the members 
of all our churches seems very plainly 
to be this: Give to God, even in the 
midst of reduced receipts, so that the 
work of his kingdom shall not suffer. 
This lesson, as the record of the past 
year most clearly shows, multitudes 
have been faithfully studying and 
putting in practice. Unless this con- 
tinues to be faithfully done, the work 
of our benevolent societies must suffer 
irreparable damage. Missionaries 
already located and doing excellent 
work must be cut short in their means 
of living, or retire altogether from 
their fields. Projects for building 
houses of prayer and homes for minis- 
ters, wisely begun, must be promptly 
abandoned, sometimes under the en- 
forced exactions of the laws of the 
State in which they are situated, and 
sometimes to the entire financial ruin 
of individuals who have assumed ob- 
ligations that cannot be met. From 
these calamities we are sure the 
Lord’s good people will do their ut- 
most to deliver those who are depen- 
dent on the benevolence of our 
churches for the continuance of their 
good work. 


The Moody meetings at Providence 
ave crowded day and night. 
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PROPORTIONATE GIVING. 


ONE WOMAN'S 


[A true story, told by Mrs. Meade C. Will- 
lams, | 

Sarah T—— had once been a blue- 
eyed, straight-limbed baby, but a sad 
accident twisted and tortured the 
strong, straight limbs, and placed a 
burden of deformity to be carried to 
the grave on her shoulders. Into 
the dense shadows of those years we 
8hall not look, for when I knew her 
she had left the shadows all behind, 
and with her face turned towards 
Him who beareth our infirmities she 
walked onward, right onward to the 
sun-rising which shall know no night. 

Her friends fondly loved her, and 
of her most truly might it be said, 
“She hath done what she could.” 
What could she do? She was not 
young, she was not strong, she was 
not rich. Yards and yards of filmy 
lace fell from those delicate fingers, 
and the money went just as swiftly to 
the contribution box. I have never 
known her to refuse to listen, and 
then to respond gladly, to an appeal 
of real worth and need. Her name 
was often first on the list of home and 
foreign contribution papers for spe- 
cial needs, besides her very large pro- 
portionate gifts in the regular chan- 
nels. 

When the rooms were to be fur- 
nished in McCormick’s Seminary in 
the “day of small things,” she was 
one of the first to propose our lend- 
ing a hand in the good work of caring 
for the comfort of the young Timo- 
thies. A call came for aid in Perth 
Amboy. This, also, was years ago; 
and it washer nimble, though twisted 
fingers, that pierced the beautiful, 
dainty coverlet which proved a thing 
of joy to an aged saint. 

There is a room in the Southland 
which bears her name, and I want 
those girls to know that the same 
grace which made her strong in spite 
of weakness is the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. Appeals would come; 
her blue eyes would dilate like a 
child’s for joy, and her “Ob yes, let 
us do it,” would be an impetus all 
felt. 

One bright October day, as we 
slowly drove through long avenues 
of crimson and golden maple trees, 
“solidified sunshine” indeed, I asked 
~ her how she managed always to have 
something for every one. She laugh- 
ed her merry, almost girlish laugh. 
“Shall I tell you my way? Well, 
this is it. I put aside as a duty—for 
I, a free woman of Christ, must not be 
behind the children of Israel—I put 
aside a tenth of my income as soon 
as I receive it. I divide that into ten 
parts, giving the largest to foreign 
missions, next to home, and so on, 
not forgetting the Bible and Tract 
Societies, I have them all fixed in 
their own little boxes, in my treasure 
drawer, and, if Iam called home to- 
night, you must see that the money 
goes where it belongs, won't you? 
That’s not all, of course; I have my 
mercy-box on my table. Every time 
I get a kind letter, a bunch of pretty 
flowers, a book, every time the ser- 
mon is just for me, and that is nearly 
every Sunday, I put something in my 
mercy-box. It’s running over all the 
time. I got that idea from a leaflet 
I read once, and then”—here the pale, 
delicate face grew rosy, as if it were 
disclosing a heart secret—“there’s my 
self-denial box.” 

Ah, here was the key of that mys- 
terious, almost princely giving. I 
knew that very day a check for $50 
had been sent to her to purchase 
warm garments for our cold Illinois 
winter, and she had deliberately, 
joyfully sacrificed self—no, not sac- 
_ rificed, for self had gone and the 
glowing flame of love was only the 
brighter for it. Love was the flame, 
self the fuel. Tbe more she gave, 
the more her gift of giving increased. 
She had faith, and to that grace she 
added liberality, so proving her love 
to Christ by her love to his poor. 
Her love of Christ threw over her 
face a light that at times made it 
seem the face of an angel. My 
daughter, when but four years old, 
watching her one day, asked me “if 
Miss Sarah’s wings would not soon 
be ready for flying to heaven,” thus 
delicately alluding to her deformity. 
‘Wise little interpreter! How often 
the burdens of woe laid upon us to 
be borne to the grave are the making 
of the soul’s wings to lift us toward 
Christ, always the tender burden- 
bearer ! 

When I was called on to gather 
the contents of the little boxes, tears 
fell on the money. The tired body 
was at rest, the beautiful soul had 
gone home. If a cup of cold water 
given be not forgotten there by 
Him whom her soul followed hard 
after, surely, she will be surprised 
at the ocean of fullness of Joy which 
will be hers, for she did it unto his 
disciples, as herself one of the least. 


After her death, words of mourn- 
ing came from Alaska, from Indian 
agencies, from mission schools. Her 
thoughtfulness of others, her forget- 
fulness of self, her systematic giving— 
trifles were they? Life is made up 
of trifles, but life is no trifle. I had 
watched her for ten years, and grace 
for grace was added to her. She 


was never visionary, mystical, intro- | 
spective. A narrow life, I grant you, 
yet it was one the angels looked in- 
to, I think. A marred life! Yes, 
like His face, more marred than any ! 
A lonely life? No, indeed. The lit- 
tle ones loved her. She seemed a 
little child set in their midst. The. 
poor blessed her; even the drunkard 
confessed the power of her consecrat- 
ed life. She never gloried in her 
spiritual attainments. She never 
made an audible prayer that I heard, 
yet her life was both a doxology and 
a benediction. She exemplified sys- 
tematic, proportionate giving, and 
yet indulged in the luxury of emo- 
tional giving, too. 

What do you think of one woman’s 
way ?—From the Woman’s Presbyterian 
Board of Missions of the Southwest. 


UNWELCOME PRAISE. 


A few days ago, one of the oppo- 
site sex informed me that he consid- 
ered “the worst woman better than 
the best man; that likely I never as- 
sociated with any man who was really 
my equal.” Did I feel atall flattered ? 
Have I ceased to look upon the mas- 
culine guides and teachers of my 
youth with reverence? By no means. 
I looked upon that as I have done 
upon similar utterances for years, and 
paraphrased it after this fashion in 
my ownmind: “Dear madam, I have 
known you a long time. I believe 
you worthy of respect and confidence, 
and I know your standard of morals 
is strictly the one Christ taught; but 
permit me to say that it requires more 
self denial and moral backbone than 
I possess; so, my friend, to keep the 
world in form, retain your code for 
yourself, but allow me something less 
barren of self-indulgence, and in re- 
turn I will render you and your sex 
all less homage and courtly rever- 
ence.” 

I take this to be about the gist of 

the matter. I have noticed that the 
man most remarkable among his as- 
sociates for clean thought and clean 
speech, the man gifted with that large 
honesty that can make another’s cause 
his own, the possessor of manly gen- 
tleness that always bears with the 
weak, the knight “without reproach 
or fear,” is not prodigal of such 
speeches. The hero, who bears his 
lady's colors through struggle and 
toil to victory rejoices that her gar- 
ments are unstained by the dust of 
the arena; but, when the conflict is 
over, and he stands before her*unarm- 
ed, he is conscious that, though the 
helmet be soiled and torn, it covered 
a head unstained; the gauntlet may 
be bruised, but it covers the hand of 
& warrior, not of a leper. 
When God became incarnate, he 
took the form of a son, not a daughter, 
of man; was it only that he might 
more easily appear in public; or was 
it partly because he would teach us 
that heaven is a place for men as well 
as for women and angels? History 
does not teach us that moral principle 
is firmer in women thanin men. The 
legends of many lands giveno hint of 
any virtue absorbed by one sex. 
Through Holy Writ and gray tradi- 
tion runs the story of women who 
were brave; of men who were gentle; 
of both who were tender and true. 

Only this is the age of sentimental- 
ity, and there has arisen a cult that 
profess to worship atthe shrine of 
feminine virtue and principle. Plac- 
ing her on a pedestal, they bow before 
her, bringing offerings of all adoration 
and praise, but leaving her desolate, 
chilled, and alone, like the crest of a 
mountain veiled in eternal snow. 

Come not near me with your empty 
professions, for “I fear you, Dr. Fell,” 
and the reason I can tell. You be- 
lieve that there is a right and a wrong, 
but you have looked on the upward 
path and found it hard, and you have 
turned aside to the valley of rest, 
leaving me to press onward, fainting 
and alone, stumbling with bruised 
feet, where, with your help, I could 
have walked so easily. You do not 
love evil; you gaze with pleasure on 
the good; so, bye-and-bye, when you 
have drunk of wine, and enjoyed the 
hazards of doubtful fortune, and 
glutted the spirit of revenge, and giv- 
en loose rein to unholy ambition, you 
will seek the companionship of some 
sweet household saint, who has kept 
her body under, and passed her days 
with eyes turned toward the heaven- 
ly home. How does her fate differ 
from his who was chained a living 
man to a festering corpse ? 

He who truly fears God and rever- 
ences woman may not be gifted with 
fluent tongue, nor courtly grace, but 
he will seek to be so clothed in right- 
ness of life and thought that he may 
stand in the presence of both—the 
bright image of one, the perfect mate 
of the other. M. E. T. S. 


“How shall we reach the masses?’ 
exclaims the fervid orator. He does 
not tell us whom he means by the 
“masses.” People are using that 
word somewhat indefinitely, meaning, 
perhaps, “the majority.” Over one- 
fifth of our population are members 
of Protestant churches. Let every 
member get one other and that will 
make over two-fifths. This will be a 
majority of the adult population for 
the churches, for the children ‘‘ make” 
over one-fifth themselves. That’s the 
way to reach the “masses.”——Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 


Men often perish while meditating 
the destruction of others.— Zsop. 


Womans Board 
@f the Pacific. | 


BROUSSA SCHOOL. 
This building was built in 1880, at 


a cost of ten thousand dollars, towards 


which sum the Woman’s Board of 
the Pacific paid five thousand, and 
for the current expenses of the school 
have contributed largely ever since. 
The site for the school was a large 
piece from a beautiful mulberry gar- 


MISS JULIA RAPPLEYE. 


den, very delightfully located. Miss 
Rappleye writes under date of No- 
vember 19, 4880: “The building is al- 
most ready for occupation. You will 
be proud of it. The site is superb, 


‘and the building no nicer than it 


should be on such a site, and built by 
California. It is a dignified, and still 
modest-looking, building. Iam filled 
with joy and inspiration when I can 
run up a minute and take in the 
beautiful view from the windows, see 
the nice, large dormitories, and espe- 
cially the nice school-room.” To Miss 


ary work became more purely evan- 
gelistic. A visit home of six months 
in 1888, after an absence of twelve 
years, was a means of renewed 
strength, so that, on her return, Mrs. 
Baldwin felt that she must respond 
to an earnest call for a schocl in that 
end of the town. Our Board, there- 
fore, sent five hundred dollars toward 
the fitting up of a school-room in 
Broussa East. This school has pasa: 
ed its first year satisfactorily, about 
thirty pupils having been enrolled, 


all girls but one—a widow who has a 
strong desire “to learn to read the 
Bible and hymn-book for herself.” 
One of the graduates of 1887 is Mrs. 
Baldwin’s valued assistant in the 
school. The pupils are Armenians 
chiefly. Mrs. Baldwin is familiar with 
the three languages--—Greek, Turkish, 
and Armenian. Her labors for the 
girls of Turkey have been manifold— 
‘in Broussa West, and now in Broussa 
East. Her letters for these many 
years form a journal of missionary 
life in Turkey which is of the great- 
est interest. 


THE POWER OF LITTLE THINGS. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


A very small child stands upon the 
lawn, vigorously shaking a thistle- 
pod. The silken birds soar graceful- 
ly upward, then, spreading their 
plumes, disappear from view. The 
following spring, walking through 
far distant by-ways and hedges, we 
| marvel at the growth of thistle which 
greets us everywhere: the result of 
the child’s pastime. A _ schoolgirl 
playfully casts a handful of golden 
poppy seeds upon the breeze; the fol- 
lowing spring we trace their course 
by the yellow flame in field and glade. 
In like manner, no human being 
can foretell the result of a little 
word, deed or thought. A deed once 
done, a word once spoken, starts an 
eternal concourse of results in motion. 
A thought, warmed in the brain, will 
produce a family of results; each in 
its turn to reproduce its kind. The 


BROUSSA SCHOOL. 


Rappleye, who was one of our first 
missionaries, the Broussa School owes 
its very existence. Miss Rappleye 
founded the school in 1876. It be- 
gan with but few boarders, but many 
day scholars, some of them boys. 
The “new building,” of which the 
picture is here given, was occupied 
early in 1881, from which time no 
more boys were admitted. There have 
been seven American teachers con- 
nected with the school, six Greek 
teachers, and five Armenian teachers, 
among whom Mrs. T. J. Baldwin has 
been for the longest time one of the 
faculty. Miss Phoebe Aull and Miss 
Griswold, sent out by the Wom- 
an’s Board of Boston, are now in 
charge. They bave three effi- 
cient assistants. During the last 
term there was an attendance of 
twenty-two boarders, fourteen Ar- 
menians and eight Greeks; there 
were besides Mr. Crawford’s 
children, and a few other day pu- 
pils. The Greek ecclesiastics 
still do all they can to prevent | 
children in that quarter from at- 
tending the school. The total 
number of pupils enrolled has 
been one hundred and ninety-six 
girls and thirty-five boys. The 
whole number of boarders has 
been one hundred and two: 
Greeks, forty-nine; Armenians, 
fifty-three. At different times in 

the history of the school classes 
have recited in four languages— 
Greek, Turkish, Armenian and 
French. There have been twenty 
teachers sent out from the 
school, of whom ten are now 
teaching; nineteen have mar- 
ried, some being the wives of 
preachers. Many have become church 
members, and have established Chris- 
tian homes, to be found throughout 
Turkey. Still, as Mrs. Baldwin writes: 
“The people of that land do not prize 
a Christian education as they should; 
they have yet to be persuaded that it 
is a far better dowry for their daugh- 
ters than silks and diamonds, or any 
amount of home-spun linen.” 


MRS. T. J. BALDWIN. 


It is twenty-six years since Rev. 


‘Theodore A. Baldwin and wife went 


to Turkey. It is thirteen years since 
their appointment to Broussa, during 
eight years of which Mrs. Baldwin 
was connected with the Broussa Girls’ 


High School, in which our Board has 


been interested since 1876. In 1887 
Mrs. Baldwin removed to another 
part of the city, where her mission- 


first impulse is but the breeze which 
wafts toward the harvest field. Sim- 
ply a breeze; but the germ is thus 
given its place of growth. Only let 
the seed be from God, and the breeze 
may sing as it wafts; trusting the 
fruit, beauty and fragrance to the 
power of the Almighty. If the seed 
be not from God, well may the breeze 
moan and wail. Little things are 
full of power for good or evil. Eter- 
nity is walled with little things! 
Let us beware ! 


May I so use it that it may become 
Food for my soul; and, to the needy, light; 


Lord, from thy store of bread give me a om’ 


MRS. T. J. BALDWIN. 


Drink to the thirsty; to the blind ones, sight. 
From thine own hand, O Lord, give it to me; 
Keep me so near that thy sweet face I'll see; 
Breathe into it a wondrous power of love 

For thine own glory, Lord, here as above. 


Master, my basket bring I unto thee— 

Emptied of self, in deep humility; 

No laurel crown entreat I at thy hand— 

Just daily strength to follow thy command. 

Fill it, dear Lord, with little words and deeds 

(Not yet the “‘waving palms’’), God’s tiny seeds; 

Hide in each one the germ of life divine; 

Naught shall then ‘‘void return”—-the Word is 
thine, 


Steep mountain-sides and cliffs I cannot scale, 

Even in sunny fields my footsteps fail; 

Here in the valley, Lord, I sit and try 

To bring refreshment to the passers-by. 

Lord, may the sweeping winds that round me 
blow 

Cause thy dear cherished seeds to farther go. 

Sown:on the breeze, the fruit I cannot see; 

Oh, garner, Lord—lI sow them all for thee ! 


BERKELEY, Cal. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE COUNTRY 
PLACES OF CALIFORNIA. —II. 


———— 


[Read at.the General Association by Rev. F. 
B. Perkins, and published by their tequest. The 
particular form of this discussion was hardly 
optional with the writer, having been determin- 
ed by the request of the Provisional Committee, 
which emphasized the obstacles to an aggres- 
sive Christian work in our country places. | 


But there is a brighter side 
to the religious aspect of our coun- 
try places. There are helps as 
well as hindrances to aggressive 
Christian work, points of superiority 
as well as of inferiority. And 
these need to be emphasized as 
strongly as the disadvantages. That 
very sparseness of population—e. ¢., 
out of which grow so many of the 
disabilities already noted—is very far 


‘from being an unmixed evil. Street- 


cars may possibly be a means of 
grace to the pastor who finds himself 
deserted whenever the fancy takes 
his congregation to run after some 
specially attractive preacher, or an 
usually interesting service. It may 
tend to develop some desirable traits 
of character, and become an aid to 
faith in training him to endure as 
seeing the things that are invisible, 
but it can hardly be said to help on 
the regular work of his parish. That 
isolation, also, which shuts off the 
country Christian from conventions, 
and lectures, and entertainments, and 
social gatherings, has its bright side. 
It keeps down that restlessness which 
is the bane of city churches, making 
quiet and effective work so difficult. 
There are not so many religious 
tramps and sponges in the country 
asin the city; not so many Athen- 
ians always agog to hear or to tell 
something. Country folk may be 
harder to bring under religious in- 
fluences, but they are more easily 
held there by a minister who is also 
a nobleman of God. The distrac- 
tions are fewer. Biblical instruction 
can be more regularly and systemati- 
cally carried on. 

Religion holds a relatively larger 
place in the life, and can be made a 
more controlling force in the molding 
of charac‘er. The family has a clearer 
field of operations, and can be more 
effectively used fcr Christian nurture 
and training. So, by a natural pro- 
cess, it may come about that these 
country homes shall prove fountains 
of prosperity, not only for their im- 
mediate neighborhood, but for the 
urban populations as well. The best 
material of our city churches, more 
often than not, is a direct contribu- 
tion from the remote and apparently 
unfavored rural church. Years of 
quiet training are no less necessary 
to the highest efficiency in California 
than when John the Baptist and our 
blessed Master were prepared for 
their work “far from the maddening 
crowd,” in the desert and the country 
village. These obscure surround- 
ings still are the training schools of 
wise counselors, of large - minded 
philanthropists, of the men whose sup- 
port is the guarantee and the success 
of any measure of reform. 

Personal influence, again, which is 
relatively aso much larger factor in 
these scattered hamlets than in the 
centers of population—personal in- 
fluence is as potent for as it is against 
a vital Christianity. Nowhere is gen- 
uine manliness and upright living 
surer of recognition; nowhere are 
neighbors more dependent upon each 
other; and so it follows that nowhere 
does kindly service open more doors 
of approach to human hearts, or more 
winsomely reveal Jesus Christ to the 
souls that sorely need him. 

If, then, an easy-going optimism is 
out of place as regards our country 
places, a gloomy, hopeless pessimism 
is as certainly uncalled for. The 
Church of Jesus Christ has a mission 
there. As a field of labor, it is no 
less important, and it is as hopeful as 
any other. There is power enough 
in Christ's body to transform every 
paradise lost into a paradise regained. 
And the victory, being possible, be- 
comes also in the highest degree ob- 
ligatory. There are, however, cer- 
tain conditions which need to be in- 
sisted on. One is the absolute nec- 
essity of active, energetic labor. 
These regions cannot be left alone. 
The forces of worldliness will never 
change these spiritual wastes into a 
garden of the Lord. To neglect 
them is to give them over to death, 
with all which that implies for them- 
selves and for the entire State. And 
again, the redeeming work cannot be 
carried on to success upon the pres- 
ent basis of operations. A new era 
of Christian life and labor is called 
for. 

1. It needs, by way of preparation, 
a careful and courageous study of the 
situation, and that study demands, as 
& prime qualification, much secret 
converse with God; for to us, as to 
the Master, it is thus that revelations 
from the Father come. The soul 
which is to be made divinely wise, 
needs to lie open in His presence and 
responsive to hisapproach. So learn- 
ing to look upon the world as He 
looks upon it, and with the blissful 
assurance of His pledged co-op- 
eration, one is prepared to go 
forward. Obstacles, in this light, 
will be recognized as things to be 
overcome, not as insurmountable bar- 
riers. And above every faithless fear 
will sound the Master’s ringing call, 
* All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and in earth; go ye 

ore.” 

2. Churches, when necessary, must 


be brought back to their divine ideal; 


individual Christians to a realization 
that they are Christ's men, scouts and 
minute men hereabouté; churches to 
understand that they are Christ's 
body, and that the functions of a 
body pertain to them. They are to 
carry Christ about among men—to 
be head, hands, feet, mouth, every- 
thing, by which his presence and his 
saving power may be made more 
real. That is the function of the 
Church; not to serve as a moral police, 
a social club, or a lecture bureau. 
Its prosperity will hence be measured 
by its success in so witnessing for 
Jesus as to bring him and needy sin- 
ners into closest, loving union. 

3. A renewed and definite consecra- 
tion to this specific work is suggest- 
ed as another condition of effective- 
ness—a pledge of loyal service in re- 
claiming these spiritual wastes and 
making them over into the garden 
of the Lord. They must not wait for 
the Church to be aroused, if by this 
is intended the entire membership. 
These awakened ones are themselves the 
Church, so far as the work to be done is 
concerned. One is the Church; two 
are the Church; any number, more 
or less, whose hearts beat in unison 
with the Redeemer in his yearning 
love; for the rest, they are the world 
to labor for and win, just like other 
sinners. 

4. Christian fellowship is indicat- 
ed as another condition of success. 
It can be spared, if fellowship with 
God is assiduously cultivated. Any- 
thing but God can be done without. 
‘But there is a loss involved in such 
a case: It is not the ideal. Man 
wants human fellowship—<fellowship 
wth one another,” as well as with 
God. And, therefore, by every prac- 
ticable device a sympathetic bond 
must link together these toilers in the 
country field; and this, not only with 
their immediate companions, but with 
the larger communion of saints. 
Country ministers and country 
churches, then, ought, by strenuous 
effort, to maintain a Christian inter- 
course with their brethren and sisters 
of more populous regions. By heroic 
effort, if need be, their attendance at 
conventions and conferences and as- 
sociational meetings must be kept up. 
And efforts no less strenuous, on the 
other side, are called for to justify 
these exertions—by warm and gener- 
ous welcome, by fraternal recogni- 
tion, by honors in public as well as 
in private, by interchange of work 
and office, and in every other way to 
show conclusively that the equality 
and brotherhood professed is not lim- 
ited to profession. 


5. In this work of spiritual renova- 
tion, moreover, such as aggressive 
Christianity necessarily implies, the 
first place both in importance and in 
fact must be given toindividual regen- 
eration and conversion. The souls to 
be helped are Jost souls. The new 
birth and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ are hence the fundamental and 
essential need. 

6. Next will come the public en- 
rollment as followers and servants of 
the Lord Jesus. To anticipate the 
radical change of conversion, to allow 
sectarian zeal, or personal pride, or 
other similar motive, to bring in un- 
renewed souls to church membership, 
is @ fatal mistake only too frequently 
illustrated. 

7. Along with this, and no whit 
less important, will be the prepara- 
tion of a winsome home for these 
new-born souls. By simple, manly 
uprightness, by unaffected cordiality 
and kindness, by fervent charity 
within and without, by Christian in- 
dependence and business methods of 
administration, by attractive forms of 
worship and social prayer, by a gen- 
erous outlook upon society, interest 
in whatever tends to its betterment, 
and co-operation in all honest en- 
deavors to promote good fellowship 
and healthful recreations; by meas- 
ures such as these must the Church 
be made an attractive home for God's 
sin-burdened children. And thus so- 
ciety is to be reorganized around the 
Church as a center. 


8. An improved family, as well as 


church and social life, is also called 


for in the furtherance of an aggres- 
sive Christian work; a more intelli- 
gent and thorough study of the 
Scriptures, and active interest in mis- 
sionary operations throughout the 
world. 
9. There are still the districts lying 
round about the two-mile limit of the 
country church to be provided for. 
And for these some measure of church 
extension similar to that already in 
successful operation by the church at 
Redwood would seem to be indicated 
as wise and necessary. Much may be 
effected, also, both directly and in- 
directly, by the yoking together of 
two or more contiguous churches. 
Wisely planned and energetically 
pressed by consecrated men and wom- 
en, a vast extension of gospel influ- 
ences into the surrounding territory 
might be secured. 
10. But the problem of our country 
places can not be fully solved until 
the regions lying beyond the 
practical reach of these individual 
churches are reached. For these, 
as well as for the more acces- 
sible communities, judicious evan- 
gelists are needed; men who—like 
him whose brief work in Trinity coun- 
ty has been so fruitful; or like our 
good Brother Meserve, with gospel 
wagon to serve as meeting-house and 
parsonage combined; or like the Sal- 


vation Army, with its chariot and boat 
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—shall push their way out into the 
wilderness until every child of God is 
brovght within hearing of the glori- 
ous gospel message. 


Christianity and our country places! | 


It is an impressive theme of mingled 
light and shade, suggestive of perils 
and of promises alike, forbidding fear 
and stirring up to immediate and di- 
vinely guided action. The work to be 
accomplished iies beyond the range of 
any single agency. Its successful 
prosecution demands not only the con- 
centration of all available forces, but 
also the recognition of its connection 
with city evangelization. The two 
must go forward together as parts of 
one whole. ‘The streams of Christian 
influence which flow toward the cen- 
ters of population must run side by 
side with those which pour thence 
along all the highways of travel. 
Then only will our cities cease to be a 
menace to society. Then will the 
streams which flow down these hills 
and across these plains carry, in their 
course, the elements of a strong and 
generous manhood. Then, too, will 
the cities, responding to their new 
life, take up and organize the forces 
of a better civilization—a golden 
state, indeed, a commonwealth of free- 
men, and the name of it shall be, 
“The Lord is There.” 


MWliscellarny. 


An Every-Day Tragedy. 


He sat in honor’s seat, 

And rapturous ladies gazed into his eyes. 

She stood without, beneath the wintry skies, 
In snow and sleet. 


He spoke of faith’s decay; 
The ladies sighed because he spoke s> true. 
She hid her face in hands frost-numbed and 
blue, 
But dared not pray. 


In church, in court, and street, 
Men bowed and ladies smiled where’er he went. 
She stole through life, by shame and hunger 
bent, 
With bleeding feet. 


Upon his wedding-day 
She stood, with burning eyes that fain would 
| weep, 
And heard the dancer’s tread, the music’s 
sweep, 
Sound far away. 


The bride so pure and true 
He took unto himself in haughty mood; 
And all the paltry world applauding stcod, 
Though well it knew; | 


The while in frost and snow 
Half-clad she stood, upon whose maiden breast 
He pledged his faith, for love’s supremest test, 

In joy and woe, 

—Hajlmar Hjorth Boyesen, 


ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND. 


A writer in the Contributors’ Club, 
in the January Allantic, bewails the 
growth of the advertising habit on 
English railway stations and omni- 
buses: 

We had reserved England for the 
final part of our fifteen months’ stay 
in Europe, and we had expected that 
there the charm which one looks for 
in the Old World would reach its 
greatest height. England, as I had 
known it ten years before, had filled 
me with an acuter enjoyment that I 
had experienced in any other country 
of Europe. But the England of to- 
day is not the England of ten years 
ago. The England of to-day furnishes 
one impression which is deeper than 
any other, which penetrates and per- 
vyades and almost obliterates every 
other, and that is the impression of 
the ubiquitous advertisement. There 
is not a railway station in the whole 
country in which it is possible to 
make out the name of the station as 
the train draws in: far and wide, high 
and low, every available inch of space 
is covered with the monotonous an- 
nouncement that Venus soap saves 
rubbing. that Pears’ soap is matchless 
for the complexion, and that a 


- thousand other things are indispens- 


able to the comfort or the happiness 
of the traveler. Especially is this 
the case in the stations of the Under- 
ground Railway in London. As there 
is no guard, and as the name of the 
station is absolutely undiscoverable 
amid the sea of advertisements, one’s 
place of alighting becomes a pure 
matter of chance, unless one’s fellow- 
travelers are polite enough to come 
to the rescue. 

London is an imposing city. The 
streets.contain vehicles of two sorts 
only, the hansom cab, which is al- 
ways handsome and highly polished, 
and goes at a very rapid pace, and the 
omnibus. The omnibus is smaller 
than with us, less lumbering, more 
lively, and it would be a pleasing ob- 
ject if it were not that it is one mov- 
ing mass of advertisements. LEvery- 
body who is not old or infirm sits on 
top, as long as there are places to be 
had; and to see the nicest-Jooking 
people walled in with announcements, 
in enormous letters in bright yellow 
and red and blue of “Colman’s Mus- 
tard,” “Custard Powder Saves Eggs,” 


«“Hudson’s Soap, Less Labor, Greater 


Comfort,” strikes the traveler who is 
not accustomed to it as so strange 
that he can hardly believe he is not 
in the clutches of a bad nightmare. 
But when it comes to Oxford, the 
high street of which is lined with the 
most beautiful college buildings to 
be found in England, the street in 
which one has always been told the 
poetic charm of the old world reaches 
its highest point—when one sees this 
street invaded by an enormous horse- 
car with its high top wall emblazoned 
with “Happy Thought, Use Sunlight 
Soap,” and all the other familiar de- 
vices, then one’s feelings become far 


others—Peter, James and John. 


too deep for words. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has said that England has 
of late years been turned into the 
home.of Colman’s mustard. It is, in 
fact, quite impossible to estimate the 
loss to the traveling American occa- 
sioned by seeing the loveliest country 
on the globe desecrated ‘through and 
through by this absorbing passion 
for advertising. In one respect, we 
hasten to admit, a lower depth has 
been reached in America; thanks, it 
may be, to a more jealous property 
in land in England, the landscape it- 
self is not so basely treated as with 
us; but, after all, mammoth adver- 
tisement in fields which are anyway 
without beauty is a far different 
thing from the absolute destruction 
of a species of loveliness which has 
no rival in the world. This is a feat- 
ure of English scenery which trav- 
elers have seldom dwelt upon, and 
hence the surprise and shock with 
which one discovers it are so much 
the more painful. Ifit is an element 
of the so-called Americanization of 
England, it shows, I fear, that Eng- 
land is destined to out-America 
America in sacrificing every atom of 
the charm which once made life 
worth living to the conscienceless 
struggles of modern competition. 


THE ENGINEER’S DAY. 


Where there are no regular runs, 
and the men run “first in, first out,” 
it is almost impossible to always have 
just work enough to guround. The 
men are as much to blame as the 
management for the overwork of en- 
gineers. They are paid on these 
mountain roads four dollars per day. 
Days are not measured by hours, 
but by miles. Forty-four mountain 
or eighty-five valley miles is a day on 
freight. On passenger service one 
hundred and five valley miles is a 
days work. The point between val- 
ley and mountain mileage is passe:! 
when the grade exceeds two hundred 
feet to the mile. Men have made 
sixty days in a month on these moun- 
tains, and they have earned the two 
hundred and forty dollars, but they 
should not have been allowed to do 
it. 


One young man, Hyatt by name, 
used to threaten to put himself into 
a receiver's hands when he made less 
than forty days a month. Fifty days 
was fair business, but sixty suited 
him better. He kept it up for three 
years, collapsed, and had to be hur- 
ried outof thecountry. I don’t know 
that he ever wholly recovered. He 
was a fine fellow physically, sober 
and ‘strong, or he would have col- 
lapsed sooner. I am afraid the older 
engineers are a little selfish. When 
the management proposes to employ 
more men, or promote some fireman, 
there is usually a protest from the 
older runners.—McClure’s. 


NOTHING TO FEAR FOR CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. 


There are here and there so-called 
“new religious systems” being devel- 
oped, and even organizations formed, 
in view of which some are despondent 
as to the future of our evangelical 
faith. Spiritualism, “Christian Sci- 
ence, and the like, are specimens. 
I have no fear about the issue, al- 
though troubled over those who are 
fascinated by these plausible substi- 
tutes for the religion of the Bible. 
Time was when atheism and infidel- 
ity stood boldly in front of advanc- 
ing truth, and tried to throw it back. 
The prince of this world is cunning 
enough to know that such policy is 
now practically useless. He does 
not assail religion as in other days, 
but tries to get worthless substitutes 
for it. The train could not be met 
and stopped, but ingenuity may put 
down some new rails and get it off 
the track. But these revivals of old 
human speculations will have their 
day,'ard disappear. This will be 
not from the inherent energy of the 
Church, but from the power of God, 
the Holy Spirit working through the 
truth; and it is nota hope built on 
the zeal, fidelity and consecration of 
our denominations, for we are far 
from being up to the standard fixed 
by the Church’s Head, and are too 
much inclined to formalism and the 
teachings of worldly wisdom, but it 
is based on the infallible truth that 
“the Lord  reigneth.”—McClure’s 
Magazine. 


There were three disciples who 
were more highly favored than the 
Of 
‘these three John ranked first in the 
esteem of Jesus. He was “the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.” He was a 
loving disciple. He loved Christ. 
We know that Jesus loved him. 
“Love begets love.” Did Jesus love 
bin? We cannot doubt that that 
love was reciprocated. We have an 
evidence of this in that he leaned on 
Jesus’ bosom at supper. Had he not 
loved him he would not have come 
so near him; rather, he would haye 
sought a place at a distance from 
him. John is our example in respect 
of love to Christ. There is no one so 
lovelyashe. Well did the spouse say 
concerning him, ‘ My beloved is the 
chiefest among ten thousand; yea, he 
is altogether lovely.” Our love to 
him should be supreme—greater than 
for father or mother, or husband or 
child. It should be constant; like 
the fire on God's altar, which should 
never be permitted to go out. 


China’s postal ‘service is a private 


enterprise. 


Maximus. 


I hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will; 

Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives, 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears the burden well and lives. 


“It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success; 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose luster is not less. 


Great may be he who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be / 
A greater conquerer in his sight* / 


— Adelaide Anne Proctor. 


AN INCIDENT OF GETTYSBURG. 


The advance of the Confederate 
line of battle commenced early or 
the morning of July 1, 1863, at 
Gettysburg, says a writer in the New 
Haven Evening Register. The infan- 
try division, commanded by Major- 
General John B. Gordon of Georgia, 
was among the first to attack. Its 
objective point was the left of the 
second corps of the Union army. 
The daring commander of that corps 
occupied a position so far advanced 
beyond the main line of the Federal 
army that, while it invited attack, it 
placed him beyond the reach of 
ready support when the crisis of bat- 
tle came to him in the rush of charg- 
ing lines more extended than his 
own. The Confederate advance was 
steady, and it was bravely met by 
troops who for the first time found 
themselves engaged in battle on the 
soil of the North, which until then 
had been virgin to the war. It was 
“a far cry” from Richmond to Gettys- 
burg, yet Lee was in their front, and 
they seemed resolved to welcome 
their Southern visitors “with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves.” But 
the Federal flank rested in air, and, 
being turned, its line was badly 
broken, and, despite its bravely reso- 
lute defense against the well-ordered 
attack of the Confederate veterans, it 
was forced to fall back. 

Gordon’s division was in motion at 
a double-quick to seize and hold the 
vantage ground in his front, from 
which the opposing party had re- 
treated, when he saw directly in his 
path the apparently dead body of a 
Union officer. He checked his horse, 
and then observed, from the motion 
of the eyes and lips, that the officer 
was etill living. He at once dis- 
mounted, and seeing that the head 
of his wounded foeman was lying in 
a depression in the ground, placed 
under it a near-by knapsack. While 
raising him at the shoulders for that 
purpose, he saw that the blood was 
trickling from a bullet-hole in the 
back, and then knew that the officer 
had been shot through the breast. 
He then gave him a drink from a 
flask of brandy and water, and as he 
revived said, bending over him: 

“T am very sorry to see you in this 
condition. I am General Gordon. 
Please tell me who you are. I wish 
to aid you all I can.” : 

The answer came in feeble tones: 
“Thank you, General. I am Briga- 
dier-General Barlow of New York. 
You can do nothing more for me; I 
am dying.” Then, after a pause, he 
said, “Yes, you can; my wife is at the 
headquarters of General Meade. If 
you survive the battle, please let her 
know that I died doing my duty.” 

General Gordon replied: “Your 
message, if I live, shall surely be 
given to your wife. Can I do noth- 
ing more for you ?” 

After a brief pause, General Bar- 
low responded, “May God bless you. 
Only one thing more. Feel in the 
breast pocket of my coat—the left 
breast—and take out a packet of let- 
ters.” As General Gordon unbut- 
toned the blood-soaked coat and took | 
out the packet, the seemingly dying 
soldier said: “Now please take out 
one and readittome. They are from 
my wife. I wish that her words shall 
be the last I hear in this world.” 

Resti:g on one knee at his side, 
General Gordon, in clear tones, but 
with tearful eyes, read the letter. It 
was the missive of a noble woman to 
her worthy husband, whom she knew 
to be in daily peril of his life, and 
with pious fervor breathed a prayer 
for his safety, and commended him 
to the care of the God of battles. 
As the reading of the letter ended, 
General Barlow said, “Thank you. 
Now please tearthem allup. I weuld 
not have them read by others.” 

General Gordon tore them into 
fragments and scattered them on the 
field, “shot-sown and bladed thick 
with steel.” Then, pressing General 
Barlow’s hand, General Gordon bade 
him good-bye, and, mounting his 
horse, quickly joined his command. 
He hastily penned a note on the pom- 
mel of his saddle, giving General 
Barlow’s message to his wife, but 
stated that he was still living, though 
seriously wounded, and informing 
her where he lay. Addressing the 
note to “Mrs. General Barlow, at 
General Meade’s Headquarters,” he 
handed it to one of his staff, and told 
him to place a white handkerchief on 
his sword and ride at gallop toward 
the enemy’s line, and deliver the note 


to Mrs. Barlow. The officer promptly 
obeyed the order. He was not fired 
upon, and, on being met by a Union 
officer, who advanced for that pur- 
pose, the note was received and read, 
with the assurance that it would be 
delivered instantly. 

Let us turn from Gettysburg to the 
Capitol at Washington, where, eleven 
years later, General Gordon held with 
honor, as now, a seat as Senator of 
the United States, and was present at 
a dinner party given by Orlando B. 
Potter, a representative in Congress 
from the State of New York. Upon 
Mr. Potter’s introducing him to a 
gentleman with the title of General 
Barlow, General Gordon remarked, 
“Are you a relative of the General 
Barlow, a gallant soldier, who was 
killed at Gettysburg ?” 

The answer was, “I am the General 
Barlow who was killed at Gettysburg, 
and you are the General Gordon who 
succored me!” 

The meeting was worthy of two 
such brave men—every inch American 
soldiers. 

I should add that on receiving her 
husband's note, which had been speed- 
ily delivered, Mrs. Barlow hastened 
to the field, though not without dan- 
ger to her person, for the battle was 
still in progress. She soon found her 
husband, and had him borne to where 
he could receive surgical attendance. 
Through her devoted ministrations, 
he was enabled to resume his com- 
mand of the “Excelsior Brigade” and 
add to the reputation which it had 
achieved under General Sickles, its 
first commander.— Guardian. 


HEAVEN BEGUN 


It was said of an old Puritan that 
“heaven was in him before he was in 
heaven.” That is necessary for all 
of us; we must bave Leaven in us be- 
fore we get into heaven. If we do 
not get to heaven befure we die, we 
shall never get there afterward. An 
old Scotchman was asked whether he 
ever expected to go to heaven. 
“Why, man, I live there,” was the 
quaint reply. Let us all live in those 
spiritual things which are the essen- 
tial features of heaven. Often go 
there before you go to stay there. 
if you come down to-morrow morn- 
ing knowing and realizing that heay- 
en is yours, and that you will soon 
be there, those children will not 
worry you half so much. When you 
go out to your business or to your 
work, you will not be half so discon- 
tented when you know that this is 
not your rest, but you have a rest on 
the hills eternal, whither your heart 
has already gone, and that there 
your portion is in the everlasting 
dwellings. “Lay hold on eternal 
life.” “Get hold of it now.” It isa 
thing of the future, and it is a thing 
of the present; and even your part of 
it, which is future, can be, by faith, 
so realized and grasped as to be 
actually enjoyed while you are yet 
here.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 


Dr. Hamlin, the veteran missionary 
of Constantinople, says recently of its 
working in Turkey: “You take a 
poor, miserable beggar, as I have 
known some instances; a beggar who 
has become converted, and apply to 
him that iron system of tithing, which 
the Oriental world loves and always 
has loved, perhaps always will love, 
and make that beggar, as the one 
condition of enjoying the privileges 
of the gospel, give one-tenth of what 
he begs, and as much more as you 
can make him give, and in a short 
time he will nct be a beggar; in a 
short time he will support himself, 
and in circumstances comparatively 
comfortable. Why, give a& man 
something higher than himself to 
live for, and you immediately ele- 
vate him intellectually, even physi- 
cally. You give him a better econ- 
omy and more power to work; you 
give him more than intellectual pow- 
er; you give him a spiritual power, 
and you invest him with the almighty 
Providence of God. You cannot 
keep the man down where he was; 
he will rise every way, and he will 
become a worker.” — Ez. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Scoffers may deride the Salvation 
Army parades, but the sturdy blows 
of these valiant workers against the 
monster vice must be scored to their 
credit by all candid spectators. 
Faith, courage and sincerity do not 
lose their virtue because they go 
about attended by a brass band. No 
one who has watched a group of 
Salvation soldiers in the midst of an 
American crowd—the keenest, wit- 
tiest; and most irreverent of crowds- 
can fail to have admired their 
unshrinking courage in the midst of 
a@ sneering and even menacing ring. 
It was impossible not to see at least 
a cartoon of the enthusiasm which 
made the first rude followers of the 
Galilean greater powers on earth 
than either the emperors or the 
legion of Rome.— Boston Traveler. 


How’s This! 


We off-r $100 Reward for a7e case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F J Cheney & Co., Props. Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years. and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tons and financ ally able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Dru 
do,O; Walding, Kionan & M 
sale Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Oure is taken internally, 
acting direct'y upon the blood and mucous 


st:, Tole- 
, Whole- 


| surface of the syrt-m. Price, 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free, 


| CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P, M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 


between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sumday services, II A. M. and 


7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 Pp. M. 

PARK CHURCH—4!6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horace W. ‘Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school;: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor Sunday services, II 
A. M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. , Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 
P.M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M,, by Rev. Philip Combe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
schooi, 3 P. M, 

Congregational Associates. —President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M, Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena. Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal, 


Southern Branch of Weman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Annas. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. }. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Carvline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer— Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work——-Mrs Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superin'endent Children’s Work—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. Auditor--Mrs, Mary M. Smith, 
Riverside, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific — President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, ‘\acaville. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mrs, J. K. McLean, Mrs, W. C. Pond, 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. 
F, B. Pullan. Recording Secretary—Mrs. 5S 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San Francisco. 
Home Secretaries— Mrs. I, E. Dwinell, 461 E. 
Fourteenth street, Oakland; Mrs. H. H. Cole, 
309 Sanchez street, SaujFrancisco; Mrs. J. H. 
Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. Auditor—Rev. * Walter 
Frear, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Frincisco. 
All contributions fur the Young Ladies’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss 
Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y, L. B. W. B., 
1722 Geary street, San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H, J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, . 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson; Assistant Secretary, Lottie Cerf. 


Mead, San 


Yo Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 


Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Co gational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E, Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Centraland North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Congregational Home Missiona~y Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries — Rev. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate, Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, Esq. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rey. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S,. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P, O. Box 2563. 


American Missio Association.— 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 


taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F: 

Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq Western 
District Secretary—Rev,. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D.,. President. Rev. W: C. 
Pond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 
Secretary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco. 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, C gational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 


gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
1oWhitting street, Chicago. 


FRED WILSON 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - - 


CAL. 


\ 


Is the ple’s choice. The onl mange 
that will Niece out ali that can be. said 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality an 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventil»ted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 


chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


to 
‘NOVA SCOTIA: .. bane 
Always in HOMESPUR: 
stock, manufactured from 


If we do not have in stock the particular 

tern our customer wants, we will go with os 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cap 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent discount te 


clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TolePphome Mo. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


importers aud Dealers ip 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


¥ 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
Bags. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A fine, large lithographic view of San 
Francisco in 1893, for 75c. Sent post- 
paid to any portion of the world for $1. 
We also have a fine-selected stock of photo- 
graphs of the city and State at $1.75 per 
dozen; and albums and views from 25c up, 
Maps and guide books. 


Cc. BEEACEZ 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


LA VERITE 


Toilet and Hairdressing 
Bazaar. 


Ladies visiting the city will find here, free of 
charge, a reception-room to rest in—pleasant 
and large—where information is furnished in 
various ways, at 


1170 Market St., over “The Maze.” 
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4 | THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE, 
Me.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE NoTICE—LIBERAL OFrFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PAaciFic for 
ome year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 


make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 


on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


THE GREAT CHRISTIAN POSSESSION. 


A famous booklet has gone round 
the world, entitled “The Greatest 
Thing in the World.” We have late- 
ly re-read an earlier booklet, which 
we wish might be issued in similar 
form and have an even wider cur- 
rency; that is, “The First Epistle of 
St. John.” The special point in it 
which would meet a want of our 
times is the remarkable doctrine of 
assurance concerning the eternal life. 
That indeed, the writer tells us, was 
‘his object in its composition. “These 
things have I written to you that ye 
may know that ye have eternal life.” 

There is much reason to think that 
some of us who are believers do not 
act or feel as if we were in present 
possession, and knew it to beso. It 
can hardly be thought altegether 
strange that disciples should be some- 
what reticent or hesitant, for they are 
conscious of imperfections and incon- 

~  gistencies; and to claim it, might ap- 
pear conceited or ostentatious. But 
if life and immortality are brought 
to light in the gospel, then is it not 
a greater evil to seem to discredit the 
very completeness of the work that 
the Redeemer came to do? 

For we live in a time when, on the 
one hand, it is the fashion to be ag- 
nostic, and to say that the great re- 
ligious realities are unknown; or, on 
the other, to introduce some new or 
old speculation, such as spiritualism, 
theosophy, or numerless other fads of 
the hour—are not these notions 
spreading, partly, because Christians 
have taken ona tone of timidity in 
their personal experience? When 
we hear that men who are in doubt 
wish they were not, itis hardly op- 
portune for us to appear as if we had 
not over much certainty ourselves. 
Souls all about us are in sorrow be- 
cause they have no hope. It were so 
suitable for those who know that the 
Eternal Life himself has been mani- 
fested to declare that vast and 
blessed fact with abounding confi- 
dence ! 

Besides, just now our current 
thought is showing such liberal hos- 
pitality to the various religions that 

lately sent their representatives to 
Chicago that it would be an apt 
_ coincidence to utter aloud the dis- 
tinguishing assurance of the Chris- 
tian world. Let one read the essays 
and oracles that have gone to print 
in the two solid volumes of the Par- 
liament book, and he will hardly find 
there any evidence that those Eastern 
faiths bave so much as heard that 
there is any satifying personal im- 
mortality. It is for the Christians to 
repeat iu the ears of the nations the 
saying of Christ: “I am the resur- 
rection and the life”; “No other re- 
ligion has any Easter morning.” 

This expression of the eternal life 
as a present possession is sorely need- 
ed, too, among those classes who are 
continually said to be alienated from 
the current church life. They are, 
it is claimed, out of sympathy with 
the old picture of the happier adjust- 
ment of society beyond death, and 
want the equitable and happy social 
conditions right here and now. But 
what is the eternal life that John sets 
before us but a life of righteousness 

~ nd love, which sees the brother in 
need and does not shut the bowels of 
compassion against him? The New 
Testament does not lay all its empha- 
sis on the other world. It solemnly, 
carefully and minutely enforces the 
duties that men owe to each other in 
the every-day relations. Nor does 
the fact that men are addressed as 
citizens of two worlds instead of one 
lessen at all the pressure the gospel 
brings to bear on the present obliga- 
tions of men to one another. Does 
not Dives, the world over, need to 
have it said to him, Thy soul shall be 
required of thee beyond} this world, 
as well as in this present7one ?,, Will 
an employer who has respect to the 
recompense of reward after death 
have less respect to the laws which a 


or rich, contented or discontented, 
need to construct our manner of char- 
acter under the idea, stimulus and 
comfort of the eternal life! Of all 
the classes of our population, none 
more need this stimulus and comfort 
than those whose lot is daily and 
slightly remunerated toil. What 
lever is there that can Jift-the tone 
of justice and fraternity unless it be 
one that has the long reach and 
power of the eternal life ? 


REMEMBER THE SCHOOLS. 


To-day is the day which has been 
observed through many years for 
special prayer for the institutions of 
learning in our country. Often in 
former days, it was accompanied and 
followed by marked spiritual changes 
in the lives of young men. Never 
was there a moment when the colleg- 
es of our land needed more than now 
the visit of power from on high. 
These institutions are full of students. 
The numbers run up into many thou- 
sands. Every year the graduates 
come forward and take their com- 
manding places for good or evil in 
our society. What amazing results 
are depending, not infrequently, on 
the character with which a single 
able man comes forth from his alma 
mater! Who can estimate the value 
of one season of genuine, deep reviv- 
ing in a group of professors, and of 
their scholars? The interest which 
the churches have in this matter as 
respects the succession in the minis- 
try is far greater than most of the 
membership hav2 begun to realize. 

On our Coast, perhaps more than 
elsewhere, this interest in behalf of 
the spiritual welfare of the schools 
has failed to take the strong hold it 
deserves. But we have organized an 
educational alliance to deepen and 
promote that interest. The organi- 
zation is well. The machine is suit- 
ably designed. What we want is the 
power in the wheels, so that the col- 
leges and the Seminary may multiply 
strong and godly men for all the 
great lines of Christian service. 


DON’T FORGET HOME MISSIONS. 


The appeal has gone out to the 
churches and ministers in behalf of 
the financial year soon to close of the 
home missionary work in our State. 
It is a pressing appeal. Unless it be 
received and acted upon in the spirit 
of sacrifice, the work will suffer and 
the workers will suffer, too. Just 
now, the other voices that cry, Give, 
are many and piercing. But those 
pleas should not, for a moment, make 
Christians forget the stated channels 
of their benevolence. Of all these, 
none is dearer to the patriotic heart 
than this of home missions. When 
the world of want cries out all at 


once and so intensely, the churches 


may almost gasp for relief. But it is 
to be hoped that the notable exam- 
ple of the Macedonians, spoken of by 
Paul, will be repeated among us: 
“For in much proof of application and 
in deep poverty, the abundance of 
their joy and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of liberal- 
ity.” Deep poverty is a phrase that we 
have not been accustomed to think 
applicable to our Golden State. But 
riches of liberality we may certainly 
expect wherever the situation is duly 


placed before the friends of this 
cause. 


Mr. Depsw’s dcscription of Leo XII, 
and his interview with him at the 
Vatican, is likely to increase, with 
many, the reputation of that Pontiff. 
But when we read of the same gentle- 
man’s account of Monte Carlo, which 
he describes as “a hell,” and then 
proceeds to tell us that the Prince of 
Monico, who reigns in that hell, is “a 
charming man of wide information, 
and thorough culture,” we could al- 
most wish that we could somehow 
get a more complete separation of 
fine men from bad institutions, and 
of bad men from good institutions. 
The mixture of tares and wheat is 
perplexing still. But even now the 
judgment day is in session. 


The Advance comes down heavily 
and repeatedly upon that disposition, 
just now rife, to score the churches. 
It is not at all to be doubted that the 
churches fail of coming up to their 
high calling. So, probably, do the 
earnest gentlemen whose disposition 
is to score. But what reason is there 
to suppose that there is a signal fail- 
ure all along the line just now? Be- 
sides, is the animus of these accusa- 
tions directed against Christian peo- 


ple or Christian organization ? 


well-regulated social state here may . 
impose? Ah, we all, whether poor 


It is pleasant to notice how the 
treasuries of our benevolent societies 
are remembered in isolated places, 
and by isolated individuals. Thus, to 
an appeal from the American Board 
came a donation from a very little 
church in Washington. The note en- 
closing the gift said: “We have no 
services of any kind, no church edi- 
fice—nothing but four women mem- 
bers, three of whom, all of one fam- 
ily, try to send donations to the seven 
societies.” And “a friend” from some 
blank place in Arizona sends one 
hundred dollars. Would that all the 
scattered members of the churches 
would thus remember the cause, 
wherever they wander from early as- 
sociations! 


It has rained and rained for the 
past week in this part of California. 
A great deal of water has fallen, which 
has done some damage, but a great 
deal more good. What a vast por- 
tion of this country is just useless 
because of lackof rain! With plenty 
of rain even the sandy desert is made 
productive. How many are the de- 
vices to obtain water in dry places! 
This is a great question. Millions of 
dollars are being spent, and many 
millions more will be, to reservoir the 
rain so that it can be used at the 
right time, instead of running away 
uselessly as now. Rivers are being 
turned from their narrow beds, to ir- 
rigate the thirsty land. The deserts 
which separate us from the Eastern 
States are very depressing. When 
will they give up their sterile appear- 
ance, and be filled with verdure? 
We believe the time will come. 


Within the last month I came, for 
the first time, over the Tehachapi by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. Ihave 
not been much of a traveler for sev- 
eral years; but if there is anything 
finer or more wonderful in railroad 
engineering anywhere else, I have 
not seen it. The way is very tame, 
as we climb the mountain from the 
South; but the run down this side, 
winding around the mountain-side 
down the steep descent, dashing 
through tunnels, and over the famous 
loop, is simply wonderful; cold snow 
on the summit, beautiful summer 
weather in the fair valley at the bot- 
tom. Railroad companies may be 
justly criticised, and they do much 
that is wrong; but men who under- 
take to carry through such difficult 
enterprises as that road over the Te- 
hachapi are worthy of great praise. K. 


A statistician announces that “the 
7,000 saloons of Chicago took in 
$12,000,000 during the Fair, of which 
amount $8,000,000 was profit. The 
paper in which this was announced, 
suggests that these saloons should 
now support such of their patrons as 
are out of employment.” Something 
of the sort was suggested in Tue 
Paciric last week. What right have 
these saloons torob men by the whole- 
sale, and then turn them out tostarve? 
Pass this idea along, and let it grow 
upon us, until legal action shall make 
it mean a great dealin dollars and 
cents. We hear, and hear often, that 
when a man’s brain is well stupefied, 
the liquor-seller is not careful in mak- 
ing change. Many a piece of gold 
has gone for one drink. me 


— 


On beginning the new year we 
found that Dr. George H. Pente- 
costs notes on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons was missing. 
We have used his notes for several 
years; they are intellectually and 
spiritually good; the analysis is close, 
the lessons fairly drawn and practi- 
cal. They keep one right down to 
the text, and interpret scripture by 
scripture. We sent at once to the 
publishers, F. H. Revell Company, 
148 Madison street, Chicago, and 
have the volume. Send for it; price, 


$1. 


The Southern Pacific Company has 
been cutting a tunnel through the 
Santa Lucia mountains for more than 
a year past. It was pierced through 
within the last week, a distance of 
nearly 4,000 feet. This is the longest 
of seven tunnels found to be neces- 
sary to reach San Luis Obispo. Two 
others are complete, and the remain- 
ing four are expected to be through 
by March lst. This is all a part of 
the coast road which this company is 
building, and which will be one of 
the most picturesque and delightful 
roads in the world. 


The pictures of idols and idol tem- 
ples, and of some, but few, churches, 
that are meant to illustrate or adorn 
the book on the “Parliament of Reli- 
gions,” carry this idea, at least—that 
some religions were never intended 
to instruct or edify the worshipers. 
Comparative religion, if judged by 
these pictures, would be decidedly 
unfavorable to the Asiatic cults. Was 
this result intended ? 


It is said that the pension appro- 
priation by Congress this year will be 
$15,000,000 less than last year. We 
hope the reduction will be fully that 
much. This pension business has 
been overdone for many years. It 
was never intended by loyal men who 
fought and legislated for us in the 
olden time that any such large 
amount should be expended as is now 


done. 


FROM OREGON. 


Several years ago a young gentle- 
man came to this city from the East 
seeking employment. Before he 
could find anything, and having the 
care of a friend who was ill, he ran 
out of funds. In his strait he drew 
a $30 check on an Eastern bank, 
where, as was afterwards shown, he 
had no funds. This resulted in a 
criminal prosecution, and, in lieu of 
funds to pay his fine, he was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for one 
year. By good conduct he shortened 
his term of confinement several weeks. 
Soon after his release he determined 
to come back to this city, the scene 
of his first and only wrong-doing, so 
far as known, and retrieve his char- 
acter. He assumed another name, 
found employment with one firm, 
and remained there for two years, 
winning high praise for his ability 
and the efficiency with which he dis- 
charged his duties. During this 
time he married a most éstimable 
young lady in one of the upper val- 
ley towns. Shortly afterwards, he 
began the publication of a financial 
journal, and by its able editorial and 
business management, he brought it 
quickly to public notice and hearty 
support. His careful and discrim- 
inating work upon this paper, and 
the thorough understanding that he 
was shown to possess regarding the 
intricacies of the current banking 
system of our ccuntry, and his rare 
executive ability, caused those in au- 
thority to put him in charge as re- 
ceiver of some of the banks in the in- 
terior of this’ State last summer 
when the financial crisis was in our 
midst. His duties here, as elsewhere, 
were discharged most satisfactorily 
to all parties concerned. One suc- 
cess led to another, and finally, a few 
weeks ago, he was appointed by the 
United States Comptroller of cur- 
rency, receiver of a bank in this city, 
and had no difficulty in securing the 
necessary bonds. Meanwhile, some 
who thought they were entitled to 
official positions became jealous of 
his success, and began to devise ways 
and means for his overthrow. A 
whispered word here and there was 
enough to give a clue, and finally 
the story of his State prison experi- 
ences, assumed name, etc., and the 
cause that led to it, with all the color 
added that a cruel, malicious person 
could devise, was made public the 
past week, through an evening paper 
filling columns; and, as might be ex- 
pected, the blow fell with crushing 
force upon the unhappy victim and his 
wife, who had not previously known 
anything of the crime of her hus- 
band. She, like a true woman, only 
clung to him the more closely. He 
called his bondsmen together, told 
them bis story, and promptly sent in 
his resignation. To the honor of his 
bondsmen, be it said, they were will- 
ing to remain on his bonds if the 
WasLington authorities were satisfied 
to have him continue in his official 
position. Verily, the way of the 
transgressor is hard, but it does seem 
as if every consideration that can be 
thought of should prompt all to give 
a helping hand in a case like this, to 
build up instead of to tear down and 
destroy. 

From October, 1892, to Decémber 
21, 1893, the Salem church-roli was 
reduced from about 420 to 244, by 
death, discipline and dismissions, a 
large number of the latter—76 in 
one body—being the logical result of 
Mr. Corwin'’ss temporary return, and 
holding services for four weeks, after 
the withdrawal of fellowship from 
him by .Willamette Association, a 
thing he threatened to do, providing 
he was not exonerated from the grave 
charges preferred against him. Now 
the church is in excellent condition, 
peaceful and prayerful. Five were 
added by letter last Sunday. The 
Week of Prayer was observed. 

The church at Albany, Rev. W. A. 
Trow pastor, in spite of business de- 
pression, gave more than six times as 
much for benevolences in 1893 as it 
did in 1892. The Boys’ Club has 
entered upon its second year. The 
members average fourteen years of 
age. Debates have been instituted 
this year, which have been eagerly 
taken hold of by them. 

This afternoon at 4 o'clock, Dr. 
Clapp gave his farewell address to 
Y. M. C. A. men’s meeting. His sub- 
ject was ‘“‘Literary Traps.” He made 
a powerful plea for purity of life and 
thought, pointing out how much of 
downward tendency there was in 
much of the printed matter of the 
time. He appealed to those present 
—fully 300 men—to begin systematic 
measures towards an organization for 
the suppression of evil literature and 
vice, and he was listened to with the 
closest attention. 

Three new members were received 
in the Astoria church last Sunday. 
A young man who had been attend- 
ing the services came into the Sun- 
day-school with a class of young 
men who said they would be glad to 
join the school if their friends would 
teach them; and, there being no ob- 
jection to this, such an arrangement 
was effected. 

Rev. Elmer E. Smiley of the Van- 
couvcr, Wash., church, has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect in 
April. He will then go directly to 
his former home at Syracuse, N. Y., 
for a visit before taking other work. 

As far as heard from, the Week of 
Prayer was generally observed in all 


-our churches, and with good results. 


At the communion service in the 
First church, this city, to-day, five 
new members were received, three 
by letter and two on confession. 
The service was unusually well at- 
tended, and was very impressive 
and tender, and is the last that will 
be conducted by Pastor Clapp, to 
which he made feeling allusion. In 
the eight years that he has served 
this church, no service of this kind 
has been held without the reception 
of more or less new members. 

At the Oregon City church to-day, 
which is regularly supplied by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Shorey, the morning 
subject was, “Misconceptions of Re- 
ligion.” The evening subject, “Hard 
Times,” treated in three parts: First, 
“Some of the Causes,” by Geo. C. 
Brownell, a well-known lawyer; sec- 
ond, “Some of the Remedies,” by Pro- 
fessor Shorey; third, “Some of the 
Opportunities of the Church,” by C. 
H. Dye, Superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, and also a prominent 
lawyer. 

Oregon City maintains a free read- 
ing-room, and the association of gen- 
tlemen controlling held their third 
annual meeting during the past week. 
The expense of maintenance for the 
past year was $702.05; daily average 
attendance, 50; five monthly maga- 
zines, twenty-one weeklies and six 
dailies are regularly filed. One of 
our faithful Congregational br: thren, 
Rev. H. A. Wail, is librarian. 

The gospel meetings which have 
been going on at*the Independence 
church, conducted by Rev. D. V. Pol- 
ing, assisted by Superintendent 
Clapp, closed last Sunday with seven- 
teen additions to the church. A 
number of others will follow, it is be- 
lieved, very soon. 

Rev. J. M. Beauchamp, pastor of 
Hillside church, Washington county, 
just closed a two weeks’ meeting, re- 
sulting in a greatly revived church 
and nine conversions. 

Mrs. Honor Marks Whitlock, a na- 


tive of England, and mother of the. 


first white child born in Victoria, B. 
C., died in one of the hospitals in this 
city afew days ago. Mrs. Whitlock 
became a member of the Congrega- 
tional church, Oregou City, in 1850, 
and remained an active, consistent 
member thereof up to witbin a few 
months past, when failing health and 
advancing age compelled her to give 
up that which to her had been a life- 
long pleasure—the helping of others 
to lead a better life. 
PortTianp, Jan. 14, 1894. 


Last Thursday evening the First 
church of this city had its annual 
roll-call, and the reports from the 
various departments of church work 
were read. From these, the follow- 
ing is condensed: 

Additions to the church for the 
year, 61; on confession, 23; by letter, 
38. Dismissions, 43; by death, 11; 
by letter, 31; dropped from roll, 1. 
This makes a net gain of members 
for the year 18, and a total member- 
ship of 672, of whom 90 are non-resi- 
dents. 

The Sunday-school for the first 
half of the year kept up to its former 
standard, but has rather fallen off 
during the last part of the year, not- 
withstanding officers and teachers 
were unusually faithful. Ten mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school have unit- 
ed with the church during the year. 

The Y. P. S. C. E. has made favor- 
able progress. It now has a total 
membership of 131, twenty-five hav- 
ing been received in 1893. In addi- 
tion to its customary work, it has main- 
tained the Front-street mission at an 
expense of $300.16, which has a Sun- 
day-school of 60 members. It has 
also rendered valuable assistance at 
the East Twentieth-street mission, 
and the Irving-street mission as well. 
In a, the Society has expended 
$427.50 in its work the past year. 
The Junior Y. P. S. C. E., now two 
years old, is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with a membership of 70, most 
of whom take part in the regular 
meeting every Sunday afternoon at 
3:30 o'clock. Six have joined the 
church the past year, and four have 
been promoted to the Senior Society. 
All have led the meetings at some 
time. Contributions have been made 
to home and foreign missions, the 
church and the State Y. P. S. C. E. 
work. 

As usual, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
has been most helpful. Its earnings 
were $215.50, all expended in useful 
ways. This Society has been the 
largest contributor to the new church 
building, having already paid over 
$4,768 tothe trustees. It completed 
the tenth year of its existence last 
September, and has been especially 
efficient in its chosen sphere—in sec- 
onding the pastor and his wife in all 
social and temporal matters connect- 
ed with the church; and no limita- 
tions have been recognized but those 
of time, ability and opportunity. 
Present membership, 65. 

The Ladies’ Missionary Society 
has held ten meetings. By agreement, 
the home and foreign work is con- 
sidered alternately, and the meetings 
are held from house to house. The 
Society has raised $260.46, all of 
which has been expended. 

The Sunnyside Branch, Rev. J. J. 
Staub pastor, has pushed forward 
amid many discouragements, and 
clearly shows its right to live. The 
membership and pastor are in hearty 
accord, and are determined to over- 
come all obstacles. The enterprise 
has the sympathy and all the sup- 


port possible of the surrounding com- 
munity, and enters the new year with 
much hope. It has raised $480 45 for 
the year. Its Sunday-school, prayer- 
meeting and Y.P.S.C.E. meeting 
are well attended, and full of interest. 
A suitable church home would re- 
move many of the obstacles to the 
work. 

The Helping Hand Mission Band, 
composed of twenty-five active, and 
thirty-four honorary members, raised 
$168.60 last year. This, with a balance 
of $17.40 left over from last year, has 
been about equally disbursed for 
home and foreigu missions. Fourteen 
meetings were held at the residence 
of Mrs. Warren, a daughter of Dr. 
Atkinson, who has aided the young 
girls very largely in the directing of 
their work, and stimulating their zeal 
by acquainting them with the numer- 
ous missionary enterprises of our 
seven Societies. 

The King’s Daughters have been 
specially useful in doing charitable 
work, and in distributing flowers at 
the several hospitals. “In His Name” 
they have been diligent at all times. 

The Ladies’ Relief Society, organiz- 
ed some three months ago, has been 
actively at work in its chosen field, 
and has rendered timely services in 
numerous cases of destitution, more 
of which exists in this city at the 
present time than ever before in its 
history. 

While much that is cheering and 
hopeful characterized the reports, yet, 
as each was read, and reference made 
to Dr. and Mrs. Clapp’s work in con- 
nection therewith, an inexpressible 
feeling of sadness pervaded the en- 
tire assembly, as it was realized that 
this was the last annual meeting that 
our beloved pastor and his wife would 
be present with us. Gero. H. Himes. 

PortTianDd, Jan. 21, 1894. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
NOTES. 


Dear Pactric: I shall never forget 
the sunny morning in Jerusalem, 
when our excellent dragoman, Joseph 
Shaar, took our party to the door of 
a grain store, and showed us how 
Syrians buy wheat. There lay the 
golden wheat in a great pile on the 
floor—rich-shining, like Minnesota or 
California’s best. There was the 
ready measure. Joseph knelt and 
dipped it in the wheat; then shook it 
down, pressed it, pushed it with fists 
and open palms, piled on more, and 
shook and pressed them with every 
possible manipulation to make one 
kernel more stay on the rounding 
heap. It seemed like sleight-of-hand 
work, as there were no scales to 
weigh, to see the packed measure 
somehow hold the handfuls put on 
purpose to get the utmost bargain. 
It was the work of interesting min- 
utes, and I doubt not there was a 
tenth more than you or I would have 
piled on the same measure. As his 
beaming, intelligent face looked up 
toward us, and he said, “This is the 
way we buy wheat in Palestine,” I 
could but think of the Master’s 
words, as the graphic Luke reports 
them (Luke vi: 38): “Give, and it 
shall be given unto you; good meas- 
sure, pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall men 
give into your bosom. For with the 
same measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again.” 
There was a picture in the costume of 
the man, too. All but his heavy, 
English riding-boots was Oriental. 
His loose blue tunic, tightened with 
a girdle, gave him a wonderful all- 
around bosom. Had he had no sack, 
I think he could have carried into 
camp every kernel of the meazured 
wheat. The cakes, oranges, lemons, 
figs, conveniences an Oriental will car- 
ry in his picturesque bosom, are won- 
derful toa Yankee who has only lit- 
tle pockets. 

I sketch the picture as a humble 
postscript to Superintendent Har- 


FIELD 


the missionary committee’s message. 
Perhaps this is all that Mayflower 
can give beside prayer ard praise. 
But if we give this willingly we put 
ourselves where our rich Divine Mas- 
ter can act out his loving heart to us. 
If others help us, it is the Comforter, 
the Spirit, whom he sends, who puts 
them up to it, suggests the generous 
thought to their hearts. Friends 
who struggle with your own needs, 
notice the divine direction for help. 
It is not the cunning message of a 
burning zealot, a cunning solicitor, 
or astute secretary, but the declara- 
tion of our Divine Lord. I wish the 
Palestine picture might prick it a 
little deeper on your heart. Your 
way to prosperity is to give to others; 
to the tramps, if you can sift them, or 
give through thuse who can; to all 
our six societies with their well-con- 
sidered needs; to that widow next 
door; to that dying saint who will 
not long need your beneficence. Give 
flowers if you cannot give meney; 
give oranges if you cannot give gold; 
goand give smiles and good-morn- 
ings to the sorry, if these be all you 
have. But give them in His name. 
You don’t get much from Congress. 
Cleveland's gold and silver plans are 
obscure. Our daily papers are windy. 
Luke states it. Christ said it. It’s 
true. Try Luke vi: 38. 
Epwin Sipney 

P.S.—Can any brother send me 
the address of Rev. 8S. F. Porter, a 
beloved veteran minister who has 
just left the Grove. I have some- 


thing for his advantage. E. 5S. W. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAT. 


Religious 


PACIFIC COAST. : 


The adjourned annual meeting of 
the Congregational Associates will 
be held in San Francisco at Room 23, 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue, on Fri- 
day, January 26, 1894, at 3:30 p. M. 

J. E. Acrr, Sec’y. 

Deacon D. Gilbert Dexter present- 
ed the subject at the Monday Club, 
“Problems of Modern Thought.” He 
briefly slluded to many of these prob- 
lems, such as “Capital and Labor,” 
“Bible Interpretation,” “Government 
of Cities,” Evolution,” ete. The pa- 
per was liberal, progressive and in- 
clusive. The discussion which fol- 
lowed took up several of the points 
mentioned. Some agreed entirely 
with the essay, others differed kindly, 
and all acknowledged the merit of 
the production. The meeting was 
very large, with several lady visitors. 
Next week Mrs. Stella Ames will ad- 
dress the meeting on “Vocal and 
Physical Development. 


Evangelist F. L. Smith commenced 
& series of meetings in the First 
church in this city last Sabbath 
evening. His sermon was from the 
text, “Give me thine heart,” to a very 
large and attentive audience. The 
after meeting was large, and some 
rose for prayers. Meetings are be- 
ing held every night except Satur- 
day in the church at 7:30, and Bible 
readings at 2:30 in the afternoons. 


Rev. W. H. Tubb preaches morn- 
ing and evening in Bethlehem chapel 
to encouraging audiences. Last Sab- 
bath he baptized two infants; there 
were 68 teachers and pupils in the 
Sabbath-school. 


The Park church Sunday-school 
numbered 120. 


Dr. McLean of the First church 
and Dr. Willett of Pilgrim church, 
Oakland, exchanged pulpits Sabbath 
morning. 

Prof. George Mooar supplied Ply- 
mouth-avenue church. 


Rey. J. H. Goodell preached in the 
Market-street church, Oakland, on 
“The Sin of Cain.” 


Rev. A. K. Crawford is working 
with zeal and some encouragement 
at Fitchburg and Melrose, Alameda 
county. He is trying to lay sure 
foundations for a revival. 


Rev. and Mrs. Oramel Gulick, who 
have been missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board for eighteen years, took 
steamer for Honolulu last Saturday, 
where they will tarry for six months, 
working among the Japanese on the 
Islands. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick were 
born on the Islands. 


The Week of Prayer was observed 

at Murphys with good attendance. 
One united with the church on con- 
fession of faith at the January com- 
munion. The annual meeting was 
well attended. The roll-call works 
well here. | 


Rev. Samuel Greene, C. S. S. & P. 
S. Superintendent in Washington, 
says of the Sunday-school work in 
Washington: “From September 1, 
1892,to August 31,1893,51 new schools 
have been gathered and organized to 
be added to the 205 of a year ago; 
but from the sum of these must be 
deducted 30 schools that have been 
discontinued, absorbed by other de- 
nominations or otherwise withdrawn 
from our care. The number left to 
us is 226 Sunday-schools, with an en- 
rollment of only about a hundred less 
than ten thousand. This number is 
greater by far than that of any other 
denomination, for none other is at- 
tempting the aggressive Sunday- 
school missionary work which is in 
the hands of the Congregationalists 
to do. Three missionaries have been 
engaged in the service in this State 
during the entire year, and another 
whose time has been given since 
November 1, 1892. Their sermons 
and addresses number five hundred 
and fifty-three, and the miles travel- 
ed, 46,550 in Washington and North- 
ern Idaho. Ninety-five schools have 
reported to the Superintenterdent 
the observance of Children’s Day, 
and their offering amounted to 
$652.29. By our Publishing Society 
482 grants of periodical literature 
amounting to $1,403.29 have been 
made to about 150 schools in Wash- 
ington and Idaho. — 


EASTERN. 


All the churches in Concord, N. H., 
have had a time of refreshing. The 
First church has received thirty- 
seven; the North church, thirty-six; 
and the South, twenty-seven. 

Rev. J. B. Silcox, now pastor of 
Emanuel church, Montreal, received 
from appreciative parishioners a New 
Year's present of $275 and a very 
fine and costly fur coat. 

The superintendents of the Con- 
gregational Sunday-schools of Bos- 
ton, at their meeting January Ist, dis- 
couraged the orchestra in Sunday- 
schools. 

The new church at Hutchins, Iowa, 
organized January 7th, is the only 
church in the town, and has the prom- 
of great usefulness. 

The church at Lamberton, Minn., 
received eighteen January 14th. The 
revival meetings are to be continued. 

A new church of ten members was 
organized at Evansville, Oklahoma, 
December 27th. 

Twenty-one united with the chu: ch 
at Hyde Park, Mass., January 7th. 


OLIVET CHURCH. 


The tenth anniversary of the Sun- 
day-school connected with Olivet 
church was celebrated last Sunday 
evening in a somewhat unusual man- 
ner. On account of there being so 
much of destitution, paper bags hold- 
ing five and ten pounds had pre- 
viously been distributed and sent to 
all absentees, with a printed slip 
pasted un each which read as follows: 
“Olivet Congregational church, cor- 
ner Noe and Seventeenth streets. 
Tenth anniversary of the Sunday- 
school, Suuday evening, January 21, 
1894, at 7:30 o'clock. Celebrated by 
a benevolent contribution for the 
families of the unemployed. Please 
fill this bag with groceries, fruit or 
vegetables; tie securely, and bring 
Sunday evening. If not possible for 
you to come, be sure and send.” 

An appeal was also made at the 
morning services for money and 
clothing. The results were highly 
successful; the house was crowded; 
some money was received; a consid- 
erable quantity of good serviceable 
clothing, and nearly a ton of grocer- 
ies and provisions. These will all be 
carefully distributed, and carry relief 
and comfort to many deserving fam- 
ilies in the neighborhood. The Sec- 
retary’s report gave some interesting 
facts and figures, showing a good 
year, the best item being that ten 
members of the school had united 
with the church. This school still 
studies its lessons directly from the 
Bible, without the usual lesson helps, 
with satisfaction and profit. Almost 
all the teachers and scholars bring 
and use their own Bibles and Testa- 
ments. The order of exercises was 


-an attractive one, and the different 


parts were all well rendered by the 
school. In closing, the pastor gave 
an earnest address on “The Gospel 
of Doing Good.” 


OUR CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY. 


The first meeting of the Directors 
of the Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Society under its articles and 
certificate of incorporation was held 
on Tuesday, January 16, 1894, in the 
study of the First Congregational 
church of this city. The following 
Directors were present: Rev. William 
C. Pond, D.D., Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., 
Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D., Mr. W. 
W. Chase, Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., 
Mr. R. W. Snow, Rev. W. W. Scudder, 
and Rev. H. Hammond Cole. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Dr. Pond, snd prayer offered by 
Dr. McLean. The following officers 
were then elected: President, Rev. W. 
C. Pond; Secretary, Rev. H. Ham- 
mond Cole; Treasurer, Mr. John D. 
McKee; Attorney, James M. Hearn, 
Esq.; Auditors, Mr. W. W. Chase, 
Mr. R. W. Snow. Rev. William C. 
Pond reported progress in Bethlehem 
chapel, under authority of the Society 
kefore incorporation. The building 
is now completed and occupied, and 
of the one thousand dollars pledged 
by the Society, eight hundred dollars 
have been secured, leaving two hun- 
dred dollars still. to be raised by the 
churches and individuals interested. 
Of the six hundred dollars to be 
raised on the field, three hundred 
dollars are secured, with a good pros- 
pect for the remainder. It was voted 
earnestly to recommend all our 
churches in San Francisco to help 
financially in this first work of our 
Church Extension Society. 

Arrangements will be made for the 


| dedication of Bethlehem chapel at an 


early day. Under the stimulus of 
the new building, the Sunday-school 


and congregations have increased, | 


and the work is in & promising con- 
dition. Adjourned to meet Tuesday, 
January 23d, at 10 a. m,in Dr. Mc- 
Lean’s study at the First church, Oak- 
land. H. Hammonp Co rez, 
Secretary. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of this city is to be congratulated 
on the success of its 41st anniversary, 
which was celebrated at Metropolitan 
Temple, Monday evening, January 
15th. The day was one of the most 
inclement of the season, but the rain 
ceased in the early evening, and not- 
withstanding the condition of the 
streets, the great hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity. The Harmony 
Choral Union furnished excellent 
music. A large number of business 
and professional men occupied seats 
on the platform together with clergy- 
men, among whom were Right Rev. 
W. Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop of 
California, Episcopal Church, one of 
the speakers of the evening, and Rev. 
Bishop D. A. Goodsell, D.D., of the 
M. E. Church. Mr. Geo. W. Gibbs, 
President of the Association, presid- 
ed, and addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Bishop Nichols and John J. 
Valentine, Esq., President of Wells, 
Fargo & Co. This demonstration be- 
speaks the interest manifested in the 
institution. They hope to enter their 
new building early in September and 
(D. V.), the forty-second anniversary 
will be held in their own splendid 
new hall, which will be one of the 
finest in thecity. The reportsfor the 
year were most excellent, showing the 
extensive work accomplished through 
the different agencies of the Associa- 
tion. * Com. 


‘MARRIED. 


GODAIR—MASTON.—By Rev. C. O. Brown, 
D.D., at 919 Shotwell street, on January 21, 
1894, Mr. William T. Godair and Miss 


Lilian E. Maston, both of San Francisco. | 


beneficial to the needy. 


In a heart-aching plea, the Mission- 
ary Herald, in its last number, says: 
“It is not a stereotyped appeal that 
we make here, for the American 
Board has not been involved, in such 
conditions of financial. distress for 
many years. Itisa real, appealing, 
irresistible condition of affairs that 
must compel our serious attention. 
We must be quick to plan, fervent in 
prayer, enlarged in faith and gener- 
ous in gifts, if we are to save the 
work and workers from distress. 
The debt is a storm-cloud, dark and 
foreboding, along the horizon, upon 
which our missionaries gaze. We 
have come to feel that its shadow cap 
not be removed by the even unusual] 
gifts of our churches. There is im- 
perative need of unusual gifts from 
the churches in order to meet the 
demands of a growing work. Let 
the men of wealth, with prayerful 
consideration of our needs, with spir- 
itual consideration 6f their privileges, 
come to the rescue, and, in sums vary- 
ing from five hundred to five thou- 
sand dollars, roll. the loud of debt 
from our work.” 


The Christian Endeavor movement 
started the new year with mearly 
29,000 societies, and about a million 
and three-quarters of members. The 
growth during the last six months 
bas been larger than ever before in 
the histcry of the movement. Recent 
letters from Australia relate that the 
society is having a most wide-spread 
and stimulating influence upon the 
churches of the colonies, most of the 
evangelical denominations having 
adopted the movement. In England, 
too, the growth of late has been re- 
markable, a thousand societies being 
enrolled, and doubtless many more in 
existence. English Endeavorers have 
taken for their motto, “1894 societies 
in 1894.” The next convention of 
the English societies will be held in 
the Metropolitan tabernacle, Mr. 
Spurgeon's church, and it is expected 
that its great seating capacity will be 
taxed to its utmost. : 


A. M. A. Lantern Suiives.—I wish 
again to call attention to the fact that 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr., Alameda, 
Cal., has in custody two sets of lantern 


slides illustrative of the work of the+ 


American Missionary Association 
among the Negroes and Indians. 
These are for the use of pastors who 
possess or have the control of lanterns. 
Write to Mr. Seudder, and pay the 
express charge each way. It is hop- 
ed that in this way the slides may 
dispense a good deal of light. 
J. E. Roy, Dist. Sec. A. M. A. 


Max on Re 
tons.—‘I confess it has been many 
years a problem to me, aye, and to a 
great extent is so still, how the sacred 
books of the East should, by the side 
of so much that is fresh, natural, 
simple, beautiful, and true, contain so 
much that is not only unmeaning, 
artificial, and silly, but even hideous 
and repellent.” Because they are 
products of evolution, and not of 
revelation, is the solution of the prob- 
lem. M. 


As I think of our Congregational 
churches, looking upon them from 
the quiet and conservatism of a uni- 
versity parish, 1 am impressed with 
the tendency to wander from ap- 
proved Congregational methods, and 
to experiment in things not ‘‘to the 
manner born.” To import devices, 
or in despair to resort to strange ex- 
periments, is a confession of weak- 
ness which is not becoming and is 
not necessary.—Aev. N. Mc Kenzie, DD. 


DIED. 


GREGORY.—At the home of her parents, Oak- 
land, on Thursday morning, January 18th, 
Miss Agnes G. Gregory, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Gregory, a na- 
tive of Cherokee, Butte county, Cal., aged 
26 years. 


Miss Gregory was educated at Snell Semin- 
ary, Oakland, graduating thence in the class of 
1886. She was an active member of the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, npon the ser- 
vices of which she was regular in attendance, 
and in its labors abundant, until prostrated by 
sickness. She was among the foremost in all 
work which could be helpful to the church, or 
She was quick and 
strong to execute, as well as wise to plan. Nor 
were her activities confined to her own church, 
but the members of other churches and _ philan- 
thropic associations found her ready to take 
part in every good undertaking. If ‘*whom 
the Lord loveth he chaseneth,” then she was 
one of his beloved, Her last illness of ten 
weeks was greatly trying by reason of long- 
continued and severe suffering, all of which, 
however, was borne without a murmur or any 
indication of impatience. Always forgetful of 
self, she planned to make light the burden of 
others, even to the last day of her earthly life. 
The end, although neared through the most in- 
tense suffering, was approached without fear, 
and reached in a hushed and holy calm. None 
who witnessed the departure will forget the lov- 
ing, peaceful smile that lighted up her face, the 
last visible expression of a spirit beloved. Miss 
Gregory was of an exceedingly gentle and 
graceful disposition, quiet and affable in man- 
ner, thoroughly sincere and purposeful, devout, 
and, in the highest sense attractive in person 
and demeanor. She was a teacher in the Sun- 
day-school of her church, and, at the time of 
her death, Secretary of its Young Ladies’ Mis- 
sion Circle. The world can ill afford to ‘lose 
such noble Christian women. ‘*Wherefore, 
beloved, seeing that ye look for snch things, be 
diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, 
without spot and blameless.” 


BORN. 
ROBINSON.—In Oakland, on December 30, 


1893, to the wife of the Rev. W. H. Fobin- 
son, a daughter, 


fublishere’ Mepartment 


tntered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE FOOD AND TONIC, 
The most effective yet discovered. 


The calendar issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, Philadelphia, 
1894, isa rare combination of beauty and util- 
ity—large enough to be seen, handsome enough 
to be admired, and sensible enough to be re- 
spected. We would call this ‘*a World’s Fair 
edition” because of its numerous references to 
that wonderful event. The price delivered, 
postpaid, to any address is 25 cents. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE EXCURSIONS.— 
Tourist cars, personally conducted,’ every 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. 
Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago. 
Call on or address F. E. Shearer, Manager, 1 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE WoRLpD’s CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS.-—— 
Agents wanted in every town for this fast-sell- 
ing book, Everybody wants it. Full particu- 
lars can be had upon application to Henry 
Kahlo, publishers’ General Agent for the Paci- 
fic Coast, 1658 Market street, S. F. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 

DIED. 
BIAKE.—In this city, January 17th, Dr. 


Charles E. Blake, beloved husband of Martha 
Foster Blake, and brother of Dr. Charlotte 
Blake Brown, aged 48 years 5 months and 

3 days. 
county, Maine, of a distir guished ancestry. He 
was the son of Chaplain Blake, so long and 
favorably known in this city, and who pre- 
ceded his honored svn into realms on high in 
June of last year. Very early in life Dr. Blake 
exhibited unmistakable elements which gave 
promise of eminence and success. Entering 
Phillips Academy when only a_ boy, he 
fully prepared himself for Yale University, 
which he entered in 1861, graduating, in a 
large class, several of whom are illustrious men, 
among the foremost. Immediately he offered 
himself to his country’s service, and was made 
Second Lieutenant of the Fortieth United 
States Colored Infantry, and remained with his 
Company until mustered out in 1866, His 
heroic energy now sought another sphere, and 
‘he entered Philadelphia to study law with 
William F, Jackson. He tarried here only a 
short time, and then sought the frontier in 
Arizona, where his father, Chaplain Blake, was 
stationed with the United States troops at 
Prescott. He was engaged in teaching, and 
teok up the study of medicine. After three 
years he resumed his journey Westward, and 
came to San Francisco, entered the Medical 
College of the Pacific, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1873. In the following year he mar- 
ried Miss Martha Foster, whom, with two 
daughters—Marguerye and Jessie—he leaves 
to mourn their irreparable loss. 

He was a physician of great ability, and of 
sound, elastic common sense. He was tender, 
true, honest, painstaking, and spared not him- 
self, but endeared himself by his friendliness as 
well as by his skill. For several years he held 
the distinguished position of President of the 
Medical Society of California. He possessed 
the confidence ol his profegsion, and the friend- 
less and the poor call him blessed. A dispo, 
sition to Jo:k on the bright side of every situa- 
tion enriched his career with tact and grace. 
He was a friendly men as well as a beloved 
physician. In all his learning and cares he 
never ceased to be a fond and an affectionate 
father. The world is better and life sweeter 
becauee he lived. 

** His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that nature might stand up 

And say, This is « man.” 

For twenty years he had been a faithful 
member of Plymouth Congregational church, 
No consideration but the right could influence; 
no reward but his Lord’s approval could satisfy 
him. His private and professional career were 
prompted and directed by that purity of mo- 
tive which never fails to renderfman honored in 
life and triumphant in death. His death, 
though very sudden, was fully expected and 
thoughtfully anticipated by him; he glided 
down the stream of years smoothly and calmly, 
and fell asleep in the arms of his Lord and Mas- 
ter, deeply mourned and sincerely lamented. 

‘* Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ; 
Thy labor o’er, thy victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy!” 

The funeral services were conducted in the 
home and in the church—in the former for the 
family, and in the latter for the public, The 
day was solemn, and the skies lowered as 
though to weep with those who wept. The 
beautiful and spacious church was filled, save 
the family pew, draped with the insignia of mor- 
tality. Three af his favorite hymns, ‘‘ Just as 
I am,” ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” and ‘* When peace 
like a river,” were sung by request, and his 
pastor, the Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D., 
preached from the text, ‘* Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” 

** We shall gather, friend with friend, 

Some sweet day by-and-by; 
Some day, scme time, our eyes shall see 
The faces kept in memory; 


Some day their hands shall clasp our hand 
Just over in the morning land.” 


DIEBOLD 
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Young Folks. 


A Nutshell Novel. 


VOL. I, 
A winning wile, 
A sunny smile, 
A feather. 


A tiny talk, 
A pleasant walk, 


Together 


{ 


VOL, II. 
A little doubt, | 


A playful pout, 
Capricious. 


A merry miss, 
A stolen kiss, 
Delicious. 


voi, Ill. 


‘¢ You ask mamma,” 
** Consult papa,” 
With pleasure.” 


And both repent 
This rash event 
At leisure. 


—Literary Digest, 


[Sheridan, the wit and playwright, who, it 
is well known, was always in debt, received 
from his tailor, named Berry, a few days be- 
fore Christmas, a bill, with a note, expressing 
a hope that, at such a felicitous season, the 
bill would be paid. To this Sheridan repli:d:] 


*¢ Here is a Mull—Berry, 
To send me your Bill—Berry, 
Before it was Dew—Berry. 
Your father, the Elder—Berry, 
Would not have been such a Goose—Berry. 
Now, don’t look so Black— Berry, 
For I don’t care a Straw—Berry.” 


—Literary Digest. 


BRUCE’S BOARDERS. 


Mrs. Foster was busy dusting her 
dining-room. She had a white cap 
over her hair, and wore a long blue 
apron. Knock, knock, knock went 
somebody’s fingers on the door, and 
before she could whisk off her cap or 
say, “Come in!” the door opened 
slowly and cautiously. 

«Who can be coming to see me so 
early ?’ thought Mrs. Foster. “Oh!” 
as a fair curly head presented itself, 
‘it's Bruce Pettigrew. Well, Bruce, 
what can I do for you to-day?” 

“Mrs. Foster,” said the child, 


bringing in a small tin-plate, “ won't 
you, please, ma'am, save me your 
crumbs and apple-cores for my board- 


ers?” 

“Your boarders?” cried Mrs. Foa- 
ter. 

“ Yes, ma’am—the birds, you know. 
So many of ’em come now, since the 
snow, that I don’t have enough to 
give them, so I thought I'd bring 
over my plate and get you to help 
me. I'll come back for it after din- 
ner;’ and the little boy was gone 
without waiting for any promise. 

So day after day the little boy and 
the tin plate traveled backward and 
forward, and the birds flocked more 
and more to the snow-covered ledge 
of that third-story window. 

But Bruce’s plan did more than 
feed the birds—more than he knew 
of, as is the case with most plans for 
good. 

“That baby has the right idea of 
helping,” thought busy Mrs. Foster; 
“he gives all he can himself, and 
then he takes the trouble to get other 
people to help. Now, there's Mrs. 
Irwin, she has enough cast-offs to set 
the poor O’Connors up in comfort. 
T’'ll just step over and ask for them.” 
An old dress,” said Mrs. Irwin in 
a friendly tone. ‘Why, to be sure, 
if you think that red dress that Mary 
has just lail aside would do any 
good”; and before the visit was over 
Mrs. Foster had more than she could 
carry home—enough to make the 
whole O’Connor family happy. 

It gave the Irwins a new interest 
in the O’Connors, too, and in all 
those poor people in that alley. 

Little Bruce kept on feeding his 
birds and collecting his crumbs, 
knowing no more than the birds of 
all this; but the Heavenly Father, 
whose care is over all his creatures, 
smiled down upon the little boy.— 
Sunbeam. . 


AN INTERESTING EXERCISE. 


«How many things come on the 
table that begin with A?” 

The children thought a minute, 
and one responded, “Apples”; an- 
other, “Asparagus”; another, “Al- 
monds.” 

«Tg there nothing else we eat that 
begins with A?” | 

No answer. 

“ Well, look it up after dinner.” 

«“ What do we eat that begins with 


A simultaneous shout, “ Beef,” then 
“Bananas,” and “ Butter,” ‘“ Beans,” 
“Bread,” followed in quick succes- 
sion. 

«“ Now, I want you to make up lists 
of all the articles of food used by us, 
or any humans except cannibals. 
You may hunt through the cook- 
books, through the dictionary, through 
the botany, through the encyclopedias 
and books of travel. Put each list 
under its appropriate letter, and at 
the bottom of each list the number 
it aggregates, then the aggregate of 
the whole. We shall then easily see 
on what the human race subsists. 
The one that gets the longest list is 

have a prize.” 
Right dinner the children 
made little blank books, leaving a 
page for each letter of the alphabet, 
and set to work on their quest. It 
couldn’t be concluded in half a day 
or half a year, but it was decided that 
in three months they should compare 
notes, and see which one had made 


.the largest aggregate. 


The books were a curious study 
when they came in. In going over 
the lists a great many items were 

ruck out, meat being one, though 

eef, mutton and pork were allowed 
to remain. Cake was struck from the 
lists and its components, wheat, eggs, 
sugar, butter, etc., allowed to remain. 
What was left when the revision was 
made represented the original staples 
used as food. 

Of course, some of the pages, as K 
and Q, were not very well filled. 

“T think C is a mean letter,” says 
one of the boys, “it robs poor K of all 
nearly that belongs to him, and, not 
content with that, filches from S what 
rightly belongs to him. Indeed, if 
C gave up all he had taken away 
from his neighbors, I don’t know 
what he’d have left if H didn’t come 
to help him out. 

The children talked over their pur- 
suit in the line of foods with their 
playmates, and several of them start- 
ed books and lists, to which, as they 
read, they were continually adding. 

If any one thinks this exercise is 
not interesting, let, him engage in it 
and see.—Christian Advocate. | 


LITTLE THINGS. 


“Little deeds of kindness, little 
words of love,” little touches upon an 
aching brow, tender words of sym- 
pathy to a lonely heart, bright smiles 
for children, or caresses for the griev- 
ed one—oh, that we could sow kind 


‘deeds and loving words as the granger 


sows his seed, what an abundant har- 
vest there would be; what a glori- 
ous reaping of good results! 

I hear some one saying: “I have 
tried, and no one seemed to know; I 
was unappreciated.” Was ever a kind 
word lost? No; never was there a 
soul so hardened by sin, or a heart so 
calloused, that a tender word or smile 
could not seep through the crust. 

I use the word “seep” because I 
like it. It makes me think of a few 
drops of oil upon an old gate’s hinges. 
The gate has been unused, has. be- 
come rusty and refuses to open. 
You put a little oil upon the hinges 
with no apparent effect; you put a 
little more, still no result; so you 
conclude you have failed and aban- 
don your efforts. Weeks later, some 
one who knows nothing about your 
efforts comes singing down the weed- 
decked path and gives it a gentle 
push, when, lo! it swings heavily 
back and the singer passes on. 
Your oil has done the work. 

“What a clumsy illustration,” you 
say. So itis; but what of it if it an- 
swers my purpose and shows how? 
Just so the oil of kindness may act 
upon the heart that has stood out in 
the storms of sin until it has become 
coated over with a rust of indiffer- 
ence. Later, perhaps years later, 
some one touches the rusty gate and 
it yields. 


NATIVE POLITENESS 


A man having a deformity which 
compelled him to wear a shoe on one 
of his feet with an exceedingly thick 
sole, patronized a bootblack on a 
business street corner. When the 
boy had finished polishing, the man 
asked, ‘* How much shall I pay you?” 

«Five cents, sir.” 

‘-*QOh, but you should have more 
than five cents for polishing my 
shoes,” said the gentleman, tapping 
the thick sole significantly with his 
cane. 

“No sir,” said the boy, “ five cents 
is enough. I don't want to make no 
money out of your hard luck.”— 
Youth’s Temperance Banner. 


In Highland county, Ohio, recent- 
ly, the dog of a farmer named Sam- 
uel Sharp went mad, and was killed. 
Before this it had dropped some of 
its saliva on the corn with which the 
family cow was fed. Since then the 
cow has gone mad, and Mr. Sharp, 
who had been drinking her milk 
daily, has fallen very sick. The 
neighbors attribute his illness to the 
poisonous milk which he has used. 
Whether this be so or not, the fact 
may be used as an illustration of the 
contagiousness of wrong-doing, and 
the impossibility of limiting, much 
less of preventing, the consequences 
of sins once perpetrated.— Vi. Chron- 
icle. 


The other day a heavy delivery 
wagon backed up in front of an 
Kighth-avenue furniture store. The 
smoothness and slant of the asphalt 
gave greater momemtum than was 
expected, and the hind wheels struck 
the curb with a crash. The contact 
of stone and iron drew out sparks. 
Some of these flew into a wisp of 
packing hay that soon gave forth 
smoke and flame. A bucket of water 
subdued the blaze, but, as a fireman 
remarked, it was an interesting ob- 
ject lesson on one of the mysterious 
ways in which serious fires sometimes 
start.—N. Y. Sun. 


Love was the motive power which 
led to the invention of the knitting 
machine. In 1589, William Lee was 
in love with a beautiful country girl, 
who was never seen without her knit- 
ting in her hands. To facilitate mat- 
ters, and that he might have more 
time for gentle converse with her, he 
set his wits to work to relieve her of 
this everlasting knitting. The knit- 
ting machine was the result.— Dorcas 
Magazine. 


Denmark has an old maid insur- 


Treasures. 


Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne— 
These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


DERELICTS. 


Derelicts have become such a 
menace to ocean travel that it has be- 
come necessary to make international 
plans for their destruction. The fol- 
lowing account, taken from the Jn- 
dependent of December 28th, written 
on board the San Francisco, one of 
our largest cruisers, says: 

“This morning, at ten o'clock, a 
wreck was reported ahead; at half- 
past eleven we came upon it, and 
found if to be the schooner Drisco, of 
Jonesport, Me., laden with lumber. 
Both of her masts had been blown off 
close to the deck, the mainmast was 
swinging alongside; the sea was 
breaking over her, and they had tied 
a pole to the stump of the mainmast 
for a signal staff. We sent a boat on 
board and found her deserted. From 
the log book we learned that she sail- 
ed from Charleston, October 6th, for 
Kingston, Jamaica, and the last entry 
was made October 11th, when the 
gale was reported increasing. She 
must have been wrecked in the 
cyclone of the 12th. There were some 
womans clothes on board, probably 
belonging to the captain’s wife. We 
do not know whether they were res- 
cued by some passing vessel, or if 
they are now afloat on the ocean in 
their own boat. 

“We lay by the wreck until the 
next morning, when, soon after day- 
light, we sent a boat over, and ex- 
ploded a torpedo under it containing 
a hundred pounds of gun-cotton. But 
Maine builds her vessels well—it 
only broke some of her timbers. We 
then had to dry some more gun-cot- 
ton, and we put over 90 pounds in 
the ovens of our range. We were all 
glad that it dried without blowing us 
up. Then we exploded 20 pounds 
under its sides; this broke up the 
middle somewhat and cracked the 
starboard side of the vessel, but she 
still held together. Then we steamed 
off half a mile, and started ahead at 
full speed to ram the wreck. I stood 
forward, looking over the side. We 
struck her amidships, and went 
through her, the bow of the schooner 
going one side and the stern on the 
other side of our vessel; there was 
very little shock felt on our ship. 
The sea was immediately covered 
with the lumber with*which she was 
laden. We then fired some six-inch 
shells into the floating bow and stern, 
and at last broke her up completely, 
and then we steamed on for Key 
West, leaving all that lumber—some- 
body’s loss—to go ashore on the 
coast of Florida, or to drift and gath- 
er barnacles and seaweed, and for a 
wandering seabird to alight upon for 
a moment before he flew off into 
trackless space. The noise we made 
in breaking up the wreck attracted a 
multitude of sharks, that came swim- 
ming around the vessel. They were 
very hungry, and snapped at every- 
thing. One of the men threw over- 
board an empty tomato can. A huge 
shark swam quickly toward it, turned 
over on his side to bring his mouth 
within range, opened his large jaw, 
and down into his stomach went the 
can. We shot at several, but only 
killed one, that was soon devoured 
by his hungry friends.” 


Young men are learning the every- 
day commercial value of temperance. 
The “good fellow” man is he who 
stays at the ladder’s foot, and his 
comrades profit by that object lesson. 
In no walk of life are the highest 
paths open as they were, not so very 
long ago, to the man who drinks. 
Business men, professional men, look 
upon an emplove’s convivial habits 
as a@ menace to themselves. What 
once found ready excuse now suffers 
not even toleration. That is the plain 
lesson of the times. And that is the 
reason common sense is every day 
forwarding the cause of practical tem- 
perance. 


Read the seventh chapter of Num- 
bers. Itis the longest one in that 
book, and one of the longest in the 
Bible, and it is all about giving. It 
tells us about the offerings of the 
Tabernacle. We are asked to give as 
the Lord hath prospered us. The 
poor widow cast in her two mites, but 
it was all her living. Pray as you 
give, and give as you pray. Give 
cheerfully. “The Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver.” Give readily, give 
heartily, give from principle. Giv- 
ing is an expression of love—give 
lovingly. The Hindoo woman said, 
“I have nothing to give but my 
tongue; I'll give that.” 


A printer’s error is amusing the 
Queenslanders. Their leading news- 
paper, reviewing a work prognosticat- 
ing the wonders of science,{remarked, 
“There need be demand no longer 
for Jules Verne’s and other black- 
guards’ works of imagination.” The 
correction appeared in the issue of 
the following week, as follows: “For 
‘other blackguards,’ please read ‘Rider 
Haggard’s.’ ” 


A man traveling one of the saw- 
mill roads in Dooly county, Ga., avers 
that the road was so crooked that he 


ance company. JBenefits are paid at 
40 years. 


met himself coming back.—New York | 


Sun. 


THE FRENCH. 


The French are generally a very 
polite nation. We remember read- 
ing how a Marshal of France, visiting 
this country many years before our 
war, was invited to attend a country 
muster in the State of New York. 

At the close was a dinner, and at 
the dinner a somewhat enthusiastic 
officer:talled for his opinion of the 
New York .militia. The Marshal 
thought a moment, and, rising, said: 
“TI have seen the armies of England 
—I have seen the armies of the Russe 
—I have seen the grand armies of 
France—but I have nevaire seen such 
soldier as the militia of New York. 
No, nevaire.” 

The above reminds us of another 
and different anecdote. A young 
French officer, entering a railway car- 
riage, asked a quiet old gentleman 
sitting there if he objected to smok- 
ing. The old gentleman said, “ No, 
if the window could remain open.” 
Presently it began to be cool, and 
the young officer, leaning over with- 
out a word, closed the window. The 
old gentleman raised it again, the 
young officer again closed it and said 
it should not be opened. The old 
gentleman, raising his ivory-headed 
cane; smashed the glass. The young 
officer said: “If it were not for your 
age, sir, 1 would thrash you, and I de- 
mand your name.” “Certainly,” said 
the old gentleman, who quietly put 
on his spectacles, got out his card- 
case and handed the young officer a 
card on which was “M. De , Min- 
ister of police of France.” The young 
officer, with profuse apologies, left 
the carriage at the next station. 
Morat: Don’t insult quiet-looking old 
gentlemen who carry ivory-headed 
canes, for sometimes they are a good 
deal stronger than they look to be.— 
George T. Angell, in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


The Mexican correspondents of the 
western papers present a picture of 
the recent festival of “Our Lady of 
Guadalupe” at a church in the sub- 
urbs of the Mexican capital, that 
makes one rub his eyes and wonder 


‘whether this is really the nineteenth 


century. One says: “The scenes of 
fanatic zeal, which, in past years 
have been so conspicuous, are grow- 
ing less frequent, although many of 
the pilgrims still walk from the Cathe- 
dral plaza, in the center of the city 
to the temple of Guadalupe, a dis- 
tance of two and one-half miles, on 
their knees. Hundreds of others go 
on hands and knees up the rocky 
slopes of the hills of Guadalupe to 
the temple on the summit, marking 
the spot on which occurred the op- 
position of the angel Guadalupe in 
the sixteenth century, according to 
Indian tradition. The gambling, 
chicken fights, bull fights, and other 
pleasurable incidents to a religious, 
feast in the South were all present in 
their glory. Pick-pockets and rob- 
bers swarmed the vicinity of the 
church, and the police have been 
kept busy since the feast jwas begun 
on the 9th inst.” 


Scientific gentlemen are figuring 
up an economic ration. To give both 
tissue and warmth, they say there is 
nothing like cornmeal. Down in 
Washington a quarter’s worth of that 
will go as far as thirty-three cents 
for wheat flour, forty-five cents for 
oatmeal, seventy cents for potatoes, 
eighty-three cents for cheese, ninety- 
two cents for round steak, $1.25 cents 
for ham, $1.50 for milk, $2.50 for 
mutton, $2.80 for tenderloin, and 
$3.10 for oysters. Some more mush, 
please !— North and West. 


It is said that “all creeping things 
are instantly destroyed without dan- 
ger to human life or injury to 
property” by the use of hot alum 
water. The alum should be putin 
hot water and allowed to boil until 
dissolved, then applied with a brush, 
and insect pests may be expected to 
disappear. 


SOMETHING UNUSUAL, 

as a medicine, is 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden 

Medical Discovery. 

" ' And, because of 

that, there’s- some- 

T= thing unusual in 

> the way of selling 

it. ere every 
other medicine of 
its kind only prom- 
ises, this is guaran- 
| teed. If it ever 
— to benefit or cure, you have your money 


ranteed remedy for every 
Py a liver or im- 
spepsia, Biliousness, the 
kin, Scalp and Scrofulous 
affections, even Consumption (or Lung- 
nh in its earlies stages, all are cured 

y it. 

It purifies and enriches the blood, rouses 
every organ into healthful action, and re- 
stores strength and vigor. In building u 
both flesh and strength of pale, puny Serof. 
ulous children, or te invigorate and brace 
up the system after “‘ Grippe,” pneumonia, 
fevers, and other prostrating acute diseases, 
nothing can the “ Discovery.” 

You pay only for the good you get. 
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April, 1889.) 
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Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin 0. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secre ; 
Nos. Gil and 613 


San FRaxorsoo. 


It’s the onl 
disease 
pure blood. 

most stubborn 


mt Street, 


The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 

acbeth’s top”’ or 
“pearl 

The tops are 
beaded or ‘“‘pearled”’—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gao. A. MACBETH Co. 


Obtained, and all PATENT At- 

tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 

Qinvrat the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
i 


n Patents in less time than those remote from 
'ASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
ability free of charge and we make NO 
UNL PATENT IS SE'URED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references 
clients in your own State, County, City or 


actual 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


Dnt 
ARGE 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 
this year, and make up for lost time 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 18% will 
give you many valuable hints 
about what to raise and howto 
raise it. It contains informa- 
tion to be had from no other, 
source. Free to all, 


CALIFORNIA 


REMOVED TO 


1037 Market St., near Sixth. 


Orders for Bibles, Testaments, Grants, etc., 
should be sent to Rev. John Thompson, 
D.D., 1350 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater eer from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Ever 
Te mew clean and well ordered. Bat 
cents. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST, 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FIsHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisce 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily ae 


now been on the market for twenty-taree 
| years. It recommends itself for washing 
lidies window curtains, flannel 

fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
give it a trial, if vou have not done so y 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEKEL,‘OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN *AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Strect 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


and Retail 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1918 MARKET ‘sTREET 


BL R BELLS 


CHURCH SCHOOL, FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 
OLE AGENT FACIFIC 
JAMES LINFORTH, CAL 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. S8@~Send for 
Catalogue. 8S. BELL & €O., Hillsboro, O. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTUR 


ST BELL METAL, (COPP Vin. 


RA 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


FAVORABLY KNOWN Since 1826. 


6 MENEELY & CO 
N. 


S.A. and E. India Tin. 
ALS AND CHIMES. 


BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUIEN & TIFT (O., Best ingot Copper 


Ohio, U. 


The Pure Concentrated Unfermented 


GRAPE JUICE: 


BOTTLED BY 


The California Grape Food Company 
LOS GATOS, CAL. 


Is concentrated without boiling (either in the open air or under vacuum), and contains all the 
flavor, food and medicinal properties that were present in the grapes from which the juice was 
obtained. Owing to its concentrated condition, it is preserved without the addition of sugar, 
or of any chemical whatever, besides making a saving of three fourths of the usual expense o 


bottling ordinary unfermented grape juice. 


It is bottled expressly for family use as a pure food, 


a health-giving drink and a non-alcoholic beverage. Two varieties of our concentrated juice 
suitable for redilution with any aerated, carbonated or pure cold water are bottled under our 


labels; 7. ¢., Red, Zinfandel, White; Muscatel. 


Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of which 


are equal to one-half gallon of FRESH GRAPE JUICE. 


Pacifie 


Coast :: Agency 


JOSEPH W. HOBSON, Manager 


408 SUTTER STREET - 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Congreg ational Sunday-school 


and 


Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


SOGIETY 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manaaer. 


MONEY IN Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that. take longer to adjust and “‘fix” than 


takes a good tool 


FARMING raising double 


Witb good tools, it can be done. 


cultural Pamphlet. G Wickson &Co. 
A 


San Francisco: 345 Front st 
Los Angeles: 221 8.Broadway 
Portland: 141 Front st 


to earn its cost. Money lies 
the stuff, at half the cost. 
Send for Hor- 


— 
= 
| 
Don’t Lose 
Heart. 
| 
a 
| 
§ 
Rochester. 


Wennespay, January 24, 1894.) 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Wircle, 


The Beauty of the Lilies. 


Hast thou considered them 
Of tender growth and borne 6n fragile stem ? 
Not Solomon was so arrayed 
With throne of beauty overlaid 
With gold and gem. 


He loves them well who spake 
Their praise, and we may love them for his sake, 
He only makes them beautiful, 
They have no countermood, his ru'e 
They never break. 


They toil not, spin not; lo 
They drink the sunlight in its overflow; 
And try the t uches they receive 
And by the beauty which they give 
The lilies grow. 


—Rev. Dwight Willams. 


Then and Now. | 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


Man to the plough. 

Wife to the cow, 

Son to the mow, 

Girl to the sow, and 

The rent was netted. - 


NOW. 


Man tally ho, 

Girl Piano, 

Son Greek and Latin, 
Wife silk and satin, 

And the farmer gazetted. 


— Scottish Farmer. 


A SOBER CORNER AT A FIVE O'CLOCK 
TEA. 


BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 


“What a charming-looking room !” 

“Ten't it!” 

“And with what especial elegance 
the people are dressed !” 

“Why shouldn't they be? They’re 
mostly very wealthy. This is just 
the corner for a little talk; no one 
will miss us!” 

“Tt was so kind of your aunt to in- 
vite me to her tea.” 

“She is always kind. As soon as 
she heard you were to stop over a day 
or so, she quite rejoiced that she had 
this diversion to offer you.” 

“Is this a fair sample of your friends 
in your new home ?” 

“Oh, no! I-know a good many of 
them a little. Two or three were in 
college with me. But they are not 
my friends.” 

* Didn't they call on you ?” 

A good many of them—once.” 

“ Why didn’t they call again ?” 

“ Possibly, because I waited a good 
while before returning their calls. 
Some of them are not returned yet.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because—now tell me what would 
be the use of my keeping up acalling 
acquaintance? They are friends of 
Aunt Mary’s, and were very kind and 
polite about calling when we moved 
here. But you know Job’s turkeys 
werent any poorer than we are. So 
there is no use in my attempting this 
society. At their homes my card is 
received on a silver waiter by a 
liveried flunkey, or, at the very least, 
by a parlor maid. When they call 
on me, I wipe the dishwater off my 
hands, and open the door myself; 
unless, indeed, as happened once, I 
was outside scrubbing the steps when 
one grand dame rolled up:in her car- 
riage to call. The footman looked 
tremendously amused —that is, as 
much amused as a wooden footman 
dare look.” 

* Was she pleasant ?” 

“Oh, very! She was possibly in- 
terested in a close observation of the 
condition and surroundings of the 
working classes.” . 

“Offered to send you cold pieces, 
probably ?” 

“ Not quite. No, she even sent me 
a card to her next big reception.” 

“Did you go?” 

‘No; honestly, I was afraid Ishould 
meet the footman.” 

« And you were ashamed of having 
been seen scrubbing the steps ?” 

* Of course I wasn’t; but I had sense 
enough to kuow I'd be out of place 
at the grand reception. And as for 
Fred, he is always so tired when he gets 
home from the office that any reason 
for staying at home is eagerly grasp- 
ed at. How could the folks there 
understand about my kind of life? 
Some time ago I was telling the cut- 

est, brightest experience of some girl 
friends of mine who took up a claim 
in Nebraska and lived on it. One of 
my listeners expressed at last the 
blankness they all looked by saying, 
‘I don’t see how they did it. For in- 
stance, how did they get the fires 
made?’ How, indeed! How do I 
get my fires made? and the ashes 
emptied? and my pots and pans 
washed ? and all the other dirty jobs 
that must be done by some one? 
Doing your own work, I think, must 
mean to them in some misty way 
making your own coffee for breakfast 
in a charming pink silk neglise; then 
writing down on a dainty celluloid 
tablet, with a gold pencil, what would 
be nicest for the next meal; riding 
down to the market in your carriage, 
and laboriously ordering with your 
own tongue the articles; and then 
going home to dust off the parlor 
table with a silk duster taken out of 
an embroidered plush dust-bag! Bah! 


What do they know of scrubbing- | 


brushes, and stoves to be blacked, 
and vile sinks to be kept clean, and 
irons that blister your hands? Some 
of them realize that doing your own 
work must somehow mean something 
eminently domestic. ‘So they, have 
struggled to talk domestic affairs to 
me. One said, ‘What do you find to 
eat for breakfast? The other meals 
‘are easy enough, but I never know 
nice things to have for breakfast. 
One gets so tired of chops and steaks, 


and there seems so little else.’ I just 


ached to paralyze her by saying, 
‘Well, the matter is simplified at our 
house, because, if we don’t have hash, 
we have dried beef with milk gravy.’ 
And I further longed to hand her 
my weekly allowance for the table, 
and ask her to purchase materials for 
twenty-one dainty menus with it.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“She would have been instantly 
seized with an acute case of heart- 
failure. A little knot of these people 
were one day discussing under-cloth- 
ing. They all arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the proper supply to have 
was nine sets to wear, and nine to lay 
away. What did they understand of 
&® womans environments who feels 
puffed up with pride when she can 
get as many as three new sets made 
at one time? Then, too, it was left 
an open question whether the nicest 
kind of winter underwear was all 
silk, or silk and wool. I fairly 
blushed at the thought of the nice 
warm canton-flannel I had put on 
with such complacency that afternoon. 
This same afternoon they were talk- 
ing of shoes. The startling piece of 
information was given of a certain 
store, largely patronized by the herd, 
where very decent-looking shoes 
could be bought for five dollars— 
really quite respectable-looking. I 
paid five dollars for a pair of shoes— 
once. Those were my wedding shoes. 
But I felt wicked for two weeks after- 
ward. Do you wonder I don’t find 
them very congenial friends?” 

“How queer for cultivated people 
to spend an afternoon in talking of 
underclothing and such things!” 

“Not so queer asit sounds. It was 
during an afternoon spent in sewing 
for some poor people. So kindred 
subjects came naturally.” 

“Are they charitable people?” 

“Very. You seldom see people give 
in such delicate ways as some in- 
stances that have come to my knowl- 
edge.” 

“Then there is something nice 
about these people? They look as 
though they might be nice.” 

“Something nice about them! I 
never met more delightful people 
than some of them—so well educated 
and cultivated, and having such de- 
lightful manners. They are musical 
and well read.” 


“A little fast and loud, possibly ?” 

“No, no! nota bitof it. You don’t 
often see such well-bred people; and 
many of them are most delightful 
Christian people.” 

“Do you enjoy the saving and 
scrimping and the dirty work about 
your house more than anything else?” 

“Why, of course I don’t!” 

“Do you know, I think you are an 
awful snob.” 

“A snob! It’s the one thing I’m 
not! I had a chance to worm myself 
into a sort of friendship with these 
people; but I knew just how differ- 
ently we were situated, and I wasn’t 
such a snob as to do it.” 

“And you were sucha snob that 
you let money decide your friend- 
ships.” 

“A snob is one who makes friends 
because of money.” 

“A snob is one who makes money 
the basis of friendship. You are a 
snob if you make a friend because 
that friend has money; but you are 
just as much a snob if you refuse to 
make one your friend because that 
one has money. A rich snob can 
never forget, ‘I’ve got ten dollars in 
my pocket, while you havé only ten 
cents in yours; and a poverty-stricken 
snob just as continually remembers, 
‘ve only got ten cents in my pocket, 
while you’ve got ten dollars in yours.” 

believe you're right. Isn’t it 
horrid of me? ButI really believe 
that, whenever a woman holds out 
her hand to me with a smile, I look 
right past the smile and hunt for her 
purse. If it looks bulky, I sort of 
bristle up, and feel: ‘You needn't 
patronize me because I happen to be 
Aunt Mary’s niece! J’m poor, and 
do my own work. Let me alone.’ I 
must have acted abominably to these 
people; for I felt so. I thought I 
hated snobs more than anything else 
in the world. And now to think I’m 
a snob myself! ” 

“Better reform.” 

“Believe I will. Do pass me that 
dish of salted almonds.”—sSunday- 
school Times. 


GRANDMOTHER’S WAY. 


“T don’t see how you can get along 
with her, grandmother.” 

' “Easy enough, child,” replied the 
dear old lady, in her round, rich 
voice; “easy enough.” 

‘‘Well, how do you do it ?” 

“T remember my own shortcomings, 
dearie. I just set them in order be- 
fore me, as it were. Then I go soft, 
abd I suy: ‘She’s had no chance, and 
you ve been brought up right in the 
midst of mercies.’ With that thought 


in my mind, I speak to the poor child 


as a sister might, an’ she feels the 
warmth an’ the sympathy; an’ the 
way she gets off her high horse is 
truly surprising. For quite awhile 
she'll serve me zealously—not with 
eye service—then nature ‘ll crop out 
again. But, child, nature can make 
no headway ag’in grace. And when 
I humbly ask the Father of us all to 
show me my own sins, and to keep 
me from being self-righteous, He 
gives me grace.” 

The young matron who began the 
conversation knit her pretty brow to 
get at grandmother's meaning. She 


had a sweet, candid face, and quick 
intelligence. 

“T see what you mean,” she said. 
«You try to love Maggy as you love 
yourself—not to be any harder on 
her faults than you are on your own.’ 

“ Well,” said grandmother, smiling 
archly, “she is my nearest neighbor.” 

Young Mrs. Littlefield walked 
across the meadows in a very thought- 
ful frame of mind. She had been 
exacting with her own kitchen Kate 
the day before, and the girl had been 
very trying in consequence. The 
mistress reviewed the situation as 
she followed the footpath in the wind- 
ings. 

“I have been cross all this week,” 
she said to herself, “and I know why. 
Jack was right this morning, though 
I thodght at the time he was as cruel 
as he could be. It is perfectly true, 
though, I did tire myself out getting 
that new suit to wear Sunday. Then 
I was cross to Kate, and she was dis- 
respectful, and Jack wouldn’t sympa- 
thize, and made sarcastic remarks 
about my spiritual garments, love 
humility, etc.; said he hoped the per- 
fect fit of the new suit would ‘make 
up for the condition of that sort of 
underwear. Yes, he was’ perfectly 
right, though, maybe, not perfectly 
charitable himself. 

Kate looked up with a sullen ex- 
pression as her mistress entered the 
kitchen. The girl was ironing, and 
was tired and heated. She had 
evidently been cherishing discontent- 
ed thoughts, and comparing her lot 
with that of her mistress. There had 
‘been but little in her past but hard 
work; her future promised no change. 
She was discouraged and defiant. 


The mistress read the mind of the 
maid with sufficient accuracy. Sym- 
pathy makes us wonderfully intuitive, 
and for the moment Mrs. Littlefield 
truly sympathized with her kitchen 
maid. 

“Kate,” she said presently, “grand- 
mother promised me some of her cur- 
rant jelly; go over and bring it home 
for me, please. You needn’t hurry 
back. I'll get tea; there isn’t much 
to do.” 

The voice was sweet and harmoni- 
ous; the “please” had a most persua- 
sive sound. The girl experienced an 
instant change of mood. 

“I'll do these last pieces, ma’am,” 
she said, as her flat-iron flew over the 
damp linen. 

In the little vista opening before 
her there was pleasure enough to 
make her forget all her discourage- 
ment.. Freedom out of doors on a 
sunny, fresh afternoon! “You needn’t 
hurry—lI'll get tea”—there was every- 
thing in the words, spoken as they 
were from a sister heart, and such, 
for the time at least, was Mrs. Little- 
field's. 


When Katie, after a restful stroll, 
reached grandmother's, the good old 
lady made her take off her hat and 
have tea in the kitchen with Maggy, 
whom nobody but her present mis- 
tress could manage. The girls ex- 
changed confidences as they sipped 
their tea and ate the good bread that 
Maggy had learned to made through 
tribulation. 

“She seems to think I’m folks 
same’s she is,” said Maggy, speaking 
of her mistress. “She seems to think 
crossness and pudgikiness is the same 
in her as in me. Once, when she 
spoke as she hadn’t orter, she asked 
as [ would pardon her. She did, 
true as I’m a-settin’ here!’ 

Kate’s reply was hopeful as regard- 
ed her own mistress. In those two 
households there was a steady growth 
in the direction of making good ser- 
vants, because the method followed 
was rooted in a true principle.—Sel. 


¥.Cheerfulness can become a habit, 
and habits sometimes help us over 
hard places. A cheerful heart seeth 
cheerful things. : 

A lady and a gentleman were in a 
lumber-yard situated by a dirty, foul- 
smelling river. 

The lady said: “How good the 
pine boards smell!” 

“Pine boards !” exclaimed this gen- 
tleman, “Just smell this foul river!” 

“ No, thank you,” the lady replied, 
“T prefer to smell the pine boards.” 

And she was right. If she, or we, 
can carry the principle throug’ our 
entire living, we shall have the cheer- 
ful heart, the cheerful voice and 
cheerful face. There is in some 
houses an unconscious atmosphere of 
domestic and social ozone which 
brightens everybody. Wealth can- 
not give it, nor can poverty take it 
away.—Miss Muloch. 


“T never turn out for scoundrels,” 
said a bully meeting a Quaker, and 
stepping up squarely before him to 
inaugurate a quarrel. “I do,” said the 
Quaker, and placidly took the other 
side of the way. 


A Song of Trust. 


We have no care, my soul and I, 
We travel light-and free; 

For all the Burdens on my soul 
I laid, dear Lord, on thee. 


I fear not for this day’s event, 
Nor for the coming days; 
For time and all eternity 
Lie full within thy gaze, 


Wide are his wings spread overhead, 
His hand how firm beneath ! 

How can I thus encompassed fear 
Misfortune, pain, or death ? 


Look up, my soul, and not around 
To conjure vague alarms; 

Behold thy Father's smile, and feel 
The everlasting arms. 


Thou lovest me, O holy Christ, 
The blessed and the just ! 
And so, in quiet, calm repose, 

I look to thee and trust. 


—Florence May Perrine, 


POULTRY PICKINGS. 


Do not feed grain as an exclusive 
diet. 

Keep chickens away from low, 
damp places if you would avoid the 
gapes. 

If chickens trail their wings or be- 
come droopy, look for lice. In nine 
cases out of ten they are the cause. 

A remedy for a lice-infested hen- 
house is burning sulphur in it. The 
house must be tight and all the ven- 


tilators closed; then put a pound of |} 


sulphur on some live coals and close 
the door tightly, and leave it closed 
for an hour or more. 

Sunflower seed, it isj well known, 
is @ good egg-produding food for 


chickens; it is also fine food to give. 


the plumage a glossy » >pearance for 
exhibition purposes. The Russian 
sunflower is very prod: tive, and may 
be planted in fence co_ ers or out-of- 
the-way places. 

When the flesh is tl desirable ob- 
ject to be attained, feed the grains 
which contain the elements that make 
fat. Indian corn contains seven per 
cent. of fat-producing elements, while 
oats contain only six per cent. But 
if a thrifty condition is most desira- 
ble, feed largely with oats, because 
oats contain two per cent. more of the 
albuminoids, or muscle-producing 
elements, than corn. Wheat, bran 
and skim milk are each chemically 
considered quite close in resemblance 
to the white of the egg, which fact 
suggests their use in the food for lay- 
ing hens. 

If the poultry house is kept clear 
of filth, there will be much less dan- 
ger of disease. Clear away the drop- 
pings and scatter dry earth and land 
plaster over the floor. Add the filth, 
when removed, to the manure heap; 
it will be of more service thus than 
if kept in barrels. It is often the 
presence of lice and filth that drives 
hens to roost in trees instead of the 
henhouse.—New York Observer. 


FOR A GOOD COMPLEXION. 


Fresh, rare beef makes good blood 
and is an easily digested food. Fruits 
should be used liberally, with vege- 
tables, cereals and milk, and occa- 
sional indulgence in sweets may be 
permitted, Nothing is better for the 
complexion than oatmeal and oranges. 
Take for breakfast, oranges with a 
dish of oatmeal; two or more oranges 
for luncheon, with a piece of rare 
beefsteak; and for dinner, oranges 
with rare roast beef. This is perhaps 
not a very inviting menu, but it will 
make an unsightly complexion beau- 
tiful in an incredibly short time; ard 
where is the woman or girl who will 
not endure much to acquire this? 
The Italian women have superb com- 
plexions with marvelous coloring. 
Their food consists largely of coarse 
Indian meal and other coarse-grained 
cereals, with oranges. By way of 
caution let me add, don’t eat too 
much; many ailments of the body 
and skin come from overeating.— 
Demorest’s. 


Here’s an idea: Take a pine kitchen 
table—you needn't gild it—turn it 
upside down and put casters on the 
under side; add strips of wood two 
inches wide, the first eight, the sec- 
ond twelve inches from the floor, and 
there is your box. Next, pad the 
strips and the legs, and cover with 
gray cretonne; then, with a mattress 
of cotton in a cheese-cloth slip, you 
have a Pullwan palace car for baby. 
Tie the toys to the slats with long 
tapes, and all you have to dois to 
put the baby inside and keep him 
there without crying.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


A good lady once remarked to Dr. 
Adams that his sermons were a little 
too long. “Ah, sister,” said he, “ I'm 
afraid you don’t like the ‘sincere milk 
of the Word.’” ‘Yes, I do,” said 
she, “ but you know the fashion now- 
a-days is condensed milk.” 


@ He who knows how to lead well is 
sure to be well followed. 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS WORLD'S FAIR. 


Powder 


The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


IELD SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave, Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOB GIBL*. 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a | 


thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 


MRS. W. B. HYDE, Principal. 


MILLS COLLES 
THE QLDEST 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 
Oifered in Music. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
Buard and Tuition per Term ot Twemy Wecks, $295. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda o., Cal. 


Term began Jan. 10, 1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
eniic Staff composed of university men who have: 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two. trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 


perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 

Mrs. M. K. Braxz, Principal. 

Term opened Tuesday, January 2, 
1894. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of the Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


W. H. TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


CENTLEMEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


JAS, CARROLL. 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co.'s 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
6 & Sutter St., San Franucisce 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea- water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars. John Farnbam. Manager 


WAN WESs 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 


i222 Pine St., 


San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H. WILLEY, 
Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 


bers limited; home care; instruction the 


choicest; mus’c a specialty. Term b 
January 3, 1594. Send for 


ulars. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Writirg, Pen 
h Branches, eto 


Book: keeping, Shorthand, Ty 
manship, Telegraphy, Eng) 


P 


32 SAN FRANCISCO. 


~ Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. A. ROBINSON, President 


SNOILVOVA ON 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets 


$10,915,829 63 


Losses paid in 70 years, %70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Ag dnt. 


JOHN RUSSELL ity Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


Los Gatos, Cal. 
0. N. RAMSEY, Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the would renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, [il., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by celling on or addressing 

PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, | 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, 
8i9 Market Bt. 


Let Us Have Your Orders For 


HOLIDAY SUPPLIES 


E-A-R-L-Y 


Ask for our December (Christmas) Cata- 
logue and special circulars. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Catalogue Free. 416-418 Front St., 8. F. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Marker Srreet, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm, . 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1c06 MARKET ST., opp. Fifth St, 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1 
All work wajranted. Fine watch and jew- 
ga 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


x, 


Ew Ee 


Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, January 24, 1894,’ 


HIS page of THz Paciric has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CASE, REv. J. T. ForD, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 


]_ tions from Southern California’ will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa- 
tion address C. G, Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 


in every Congregational family.”’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Spring. Valley school, E. W. Jen. 
ney Superintendent, observed Christ- 
mas with a very enjoyable concert, 
and made a contribution of $4.55 to 
the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. This was 
in addition to a good amount sent in 
on Children’s Day. 


The primary class of our Moreno 
school, Mrs. Walcott teacher, is be- 
ing led out into cheerful giving. Its 
Christmas “bank” declared a divi- 
dend of $4.60, and was divided 
equally between the foreign mission 
and the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing ~ Society. 
Those children have the right esti- 
mate of things; “Save America’s chil- 
dren while trying to save the world.” 
A part of their gift has already gone, 
in the shape of five Bibles, to deserv- 


ing children in a little mission school 
in the mountains of San Diego coun- 


t 


y: 
Sunday, 14th inst., Superintendent 


Case visited the schools and preached 
to good audiences at both Rochester 
and Pleasant Valley. In both com- 
munities, though the number of fam- 
ilies is small, a strong desire for rég- 
ular preaching services exists—the 
natural outgrowth of the Sunday- 


school influences. 


Missionary Brainerd. 


One county Sunday-school that 
lacks a permanent teacher for a 
large Bible class is trying the experi- 
ment of “rotation in office,” calling 
to the chair as leader or teacher one 
or another of its members each Sun- 


day. 


Brother é 


Superintendent, 


Stir up your 
the last of January. 


In Pleasant Val- 
ley, a good subscription has already 
been made toward permanent Con- 
gregational work, under the care of 


please 
send in the statistics as requested. 
Some of you are always prompt, but 
other statistics are long delayed. 
ecretary again before 


Those unused and read-out Sun- 


day-school library books—send in 
the list of them to Superintendent 


Case, and perhaps he can put you in 


the way of an exchange. 


At least, 


he can tell you where they could be 


donated with good results. 


Briste the les- 
sons of the first half of the current 
year comes the need of some knowl- 
edge of Bible geography. It is not 
worth while to spend -time on spec- 
ulating whether the Garden of Eden 
was in Chaldea, the lost “Atlantis,” 


or the yet unreached territory sur- 
rounding the North: Pole. 
worth while to trace the geography 
of these Old Testament lessons from 
Ararat to Palestine. Topography, 
distances and directions can be 


But it is 


known, and when known help to 
make the historical truth of the Bi- 


ble more real to the scholar. 


our Pilgrim Quarterlies have good 


maps, the teacher and 


advanced 


scholar should have the use of such 


a work as “Hurlburt’s Biblical Geog- 
raphy.” 
of the latest authority. 


A MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


It is a complete work, and 


Everybody remembers Hawthorne's 
“Sunday at Home” ; and some of us 
remember how we have sometimes 
thought the gloomy author ought to 
have been ashamed of himself for 
staying at home from church that 
Sunday, even though it were true, as 
he said, that, “though my form be 
absent, my inner man goes constantly 
to church, while many whose bodily 
presence fills the accustomed seats 


have left their souls at home.” Some 


or us nowadays take our forms almost 


constantly to church, and try to take 
our souls along, too. We are 
there most of the time on Sunday, 
and frequently during the week. 
‘Was it worth while to rear this mas- 
sive edifice, to be be a desert in the 
heart of the town, and populous only 


_ for a few hours of each seventh day?” 


mused Mr. Hawthorne. Itis evident 
that this man who sat behind drawn 
curtains, and, putting his eye to a 
peep-hole, wrote of what he saw go- 
ing on outside his dwelling, lived be- 
fore the days of the “institutional 
church.” Weare all becoming enam- 
ored now, in one way or another, 
with the “institutional” idea. We 
must keep the church doors open all 
the time, and keep something going 


on there. 
The doors of the First church, San 


Bernardino, were open when we ar- 
rived there last Monday morning. If 
ever there is a time in ali the week 
when church doors might reasonably 
remain closed, it is surely on Monday 
morning; but these doors were open, 
and eleven ministers came from al- 
most as many different fields, to hold 
a Monday morning meeting. How 
many of them were “blue,” how many 
of them had a headache, how many 
of them were “very weary, wes not 
reported: But there they were, and 
they had a good meeting. Perhaps 
the names of these Monday workers 
should be published to the world: 
There was Hunt, who came from the 
orange groves of Riverside; Knodell 
and Lucas, who live and work where 


While 


they must endure hardness as good | 


soldiers; Norton, whose heart has 
been in the Highlands, and who has 
captured many Highland hearts, but 
is soon te go down to that low-land 
city beside the sea, which was found- 
ed by Roman Catholic missionaries in 
1769; Tracy, the hard-working pastor 
of the Church of Noble Benevolences 
at Ontario; Emerson, from Moreno, 
where there is as yet no rustiness, be- 
cause all things there are so new, and 
not so much rusticity as in some 
places, because most of the people 
came from New Haven, Conn.; Brain- 
erd, from almost any locality that can 
be reached by a man on a wheel; 
Williams and Spoor, from that other 
place of homes amid orange groves, 
Redlands; Phillips, a visiting brother 
from somewhere, who announced 
himself as “a conservative,” and was 


heartily welcomed; and one other, 


who is the fortunate pastor of one of 
the best churches of less than one 
hundred members in all Southern 
California. 

And what did these eleven minis- 
ters do in the their Monday morning 
Ministers’ Meeting ? 

The temporary chairman being ab- 
sent, Rev. T. C. Hunt was called to 
the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Mr. Phillips. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The Committee on Organi- 
zation reported a constitution, which 
was adopted. The following officers 
were chosen for one year: President, 
Rev. J. H. Williams; Vice-President, 
Rev. A. E. Tracy; Secretary, Rev. W. 
N. Burr; Committee on Program— 
Rev. T. C. Hunt, Rev. J. R. Knodell 
and the scribe. 


According to the program, the next 
exercise was to have been reports of 
the work of the previous day from 
each one present; but the time al- 
lotted to these reports had been en- 
croached upon, and but three of them 
were heard—San Bernardino First; 
San Bernardino Bethel; and High- 
land. 


The chief interest of the morning 
centered upon the paper on “The 
Duty of the Church Toward Uncon- 
verted Adults,” which was given by 
Rev. J. H. Williams. The fact of the 
too exclusive dwelling upon child- 
conversion in our Church work was 
pointed out, and the need for mere 
effort to bring in the unconverted 
adults was emphasized. With this 
in view, the writer of the paper plead: 
(1) For more use of the Word; (2) 
for more trained workers among the 
church- members; (3) for more preach- 
ing on the enormity of sin. The dis- 
cussion which followed revealed the 
fact that all present were in sympa- 
thy with the suggestions of the pa- 
per, amd that more than one pastor 
is coming to feel that there is danger 
of confining effort for conversions 
too much to the children and young 
people. 

According to the newly-adopted 
constitution, the name of this organ- 
ization of ministers is “ The Congre- 
gational Ministers’ Union of San Ber- 
nardino and Riverside Counties.” 
The next meeting will be held in the 
First church, San Bernardino, on the 
third Monday of February, at 10 
A. M. W. N. Burr, Secretary. 

N. B.—He wh: sends this reportte 
has nott drawne it outte to an vn- 
reasonable lengthe becavse of an 
abvndance of timme wh: he knowes 
nott whatte to do with, bvt becavse 
the Sovtherne page is not being 
filled with Sovtherne matter, as itt 
shovide bee. 


PULPIT POWER. 


The great teachers of the Church, 1n- 
spired and uninspired, who have left 
their impress upon their own and up- 
on succeeding ages—Moses, Elijah, 
Paul, Augustine, Calvin, Jonathan 
Edwards—have been men with a 
complete theology. They had one- 
sided views of God, and they did not 
teach an emasculated gospel. The 
God whom they set forth was one 
whose love and mercy are balanced 
by his truth and justice. If some of 
them gave prominence to the sterner 
attributes of God and to the severer 
aspects of the truth, it was, in part, 
because some special corruption of 
their times demanded such a presen- 
tation of the truth. 

The great preachers of the Church 
have exhibited the same characteris- 
tics in their public utterances—Simon 
Peter, Luther, Baxter, Bunyan, White- 
field, Wesley, Spurgeon. They were 
men who did not shun to declare all 
the counsel of God. They believed, 
and, therefore, spake. They be- 
lieved with John, that “ whosoever 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life; and whosoever believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” And they 
painted that wrath in lurid colors as 
the background for their glowing 
and passionate representations of the 
infinite love of God in Jesus Christ. 
They believed that “ by the law is the 
knowledge of sin,” and that some de- 
gree of “law work” is necessary to an 
intelligent and cordial reception of 
the “free grace of the gospel. The 
great antithetic truths which, like 
Ebal and Gerizim, stand over against 
each other in the gospel, resounding 


alternately with ‘the blessing” and 
“the cursing,” reappear with equal 
prominence in their sermons, and 
were the themes and motives by 
which they besought men to become 
reconciled unto’ God. Thus _ they 
preached law and grace, the wrath of 
God and the love of God, man’s total 
ruin and God’s full and free redemp- 
tion, “ warning «very man and teach- 
ing every man‘in all wisdom,” and 
striving if that by any means they 
might save some. And thus they 
made full proof: their ministry. 

At the prese.t day there is an 
enervated moral sense which is not 
only lowering tone of individual 
character, but is loosening the bonds 
of social order. The fearful increase 
of pauperism, svicides and crimes of 
every descriptiot, is evidence of the 
fact that the times are out of. joint. 
But there is a surer sign of a sinking 
mora] barometer, in the skeptical 
thought which prevails in society, 
and is boldly enunciated in our peri- 
odical literature, and in scientific and 
theological tea«:ifngs. And it is not 
“the cranks” ouly who are now pre- 
dicting a stor ,;but wiser philoso- 
phers are scan xg the horizon with 
looks of anxie' / and alarm. 

Any one wh: was lived long enough 
to make the ¢ oparison can see that 
the gospel ha: ¢.ost much of its old- 
time grip up ‘the consciences of 
men. In pre :..ng, it is difficult to 
fasten the n: oof conviction “in a 
sure place,” b tse there is no sure 
place in whic fasten it. Much of 


the material upn which the gospel 


works is so soft that it will not hold, 
cr so hard that ft rebounds without 
leaving even a dint. The sermon of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost elicited 
the spontaneous cry, “Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” Much of 
the revival preaching of the present 
day requires the most urgent and 
persistent efforts to force any mani- 
festation of feeling, whether by pub- 
lic sign or written signature. If the 
gospel which Paul preached does not 
now “commend itself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God,” it is 
because conscience is asleep, or be- 
cause it is “another gospel” that is 
being preached; and which is it? 

Our opinion is that there is truth 
in both of these suppositions. Cer- 
tainly, the average preaching of the 
day is deficient in some of the impor- 
tant elements of pulpit power. The 
law of God, the justice of God, man’s 
sin, man’s ruin, man’s danger, the 
fact that “death ends all,” so far as 
man’s chance of salvation is concern- 
ed, are not preached, or are preached 
in a halting way. Some of the vital 
truths of the gospel are thus ignored, 
or are preached with a hesitation 
which conveys the same doubt and 
hesitation to the minds of the hear- 
ers. “If the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain, sound who shall prepare himself 
for the battle ?” 


It has been said repeatedly that if 
Jonathan Edwards were to preach 
the same sermon which he preached 
more than a century ago, and which 
so alarmed his hearers as to take 
many of them off from their seats, 
they would produce no such effects in 
this more “enlightened und liberal” 
age. We heard recently a different 
estimate of the -preaching of that 
mighty man of God. It was that if 
those sermons wére preached to-day 
they would have 'é similar effect, but 
that it would ~*=‘ire a Jonathan Ed- 
wards to pre ®t them; that “only 
Jove can wiel ‘te thunderbolts of 
Jove.” But ir@t'¢ event, the gospel 
which Edward? ‘freached with such 
mighty power, ‘and marvelous re- 
sults is essent!' ty the same as that 
which is entrt*téd to every minister 
of Christ. It“‘»4s not changed its 
real character, ‘or has human nature 
changed in itt !profoundest needs. 
And, if it is to p“bduce deep and last- 
ing results upo1 'ifdividual character, 
and upon the sc ‘ial state, it must be 
preached with th= same discriminat- 
ing clearness and uncompromising 
fidelity. To preach a gospel of re- 
conciliation and peace to men who 
have no proper sense of sin, of alien- 
ation and ruin, is like giving that 
which is holy unté dogs, and casting 
the pearls of hea’ wisdom before 
swine. 

It is said that preaching the just- 
ice of God and: “hell-fire” will not 
save men. Nor will the cry of “fire” 
in the night save hen from the flames 
which are ready to! devour them; but 
it will awaken them from their sleep, 
and give them :~* chance to escape 
from their burniig dwelling. And 
so the preachins of “the wrath to 
come,” a wrath wich may take effect 
at any time upor any sinner, will 
awaken some of ‘them from their 
sleep in sin, and’ jmpel them to es- 
cape to the shelter of Him who is a 
“stronghold for the prisoners of 
hope.” 

May God help rts ministers, in this 
day of halting opinions and deadened 
moral sense, to ‘‘cry aloud and spare 
not”; to bring their hearers, if need 
be, under the lighénings and thun- 
ders of Sinai, thatthey may be more 
ready to listen to the voices of love 
and mercy which speak in melting 
tones from Calvary. SENEX. 

San 


given to us‘in charge. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The receipts of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society for the first 
nine months of its current financial 
year were $109 less than those of the 
corresponding months of the previous 
year. So reported its Treasurer at a 
meeting held January 2d. A shrink- 
age in receipts of 35 per cent.—more 
than one-third. If the deficiency 
should continue at the same rate till 
the end of the year—what then? 
The receipts for the whole year 35 
per cent. less—what does it mean? 

It certainly means no advance in 
our work for the year tocome. The 
Executive Committee of the Society 
had met to consider its apportion- 


ments for the coming year to the 


several districts and departments of 
its field when this report of the 
Treasurer was made. With this 
shrinkage staring them in the face, 
they could make no apportionment. 
They arrived at one decision—that 
no enlargement of the work could be 
thought of. They were compelled 
to shut their ears to multitudinous 
cries for enlargement coming from 
every quarter of our country, because 
the gifts of the churches gave them 
no encouragement to go forward. 
The new work of the South, whose 
opening was. hailed with so much 
satisfaction, must not be aided to 
grow; it must be starved and stunt- 
ed in its infancy. The work of 
Christianizing and Americanizing our 
immigrant population, who speak 
other tongues—a work desperately 
needed and most promising in. its 
outlook—this work, so lately started, 
must be checked in the enthusiasm of 
its forward movement. And else- 
where throughout our country num- 
berless waiting fields must be left to 
the wild growths of evil, because no 
more laborers can be sent to break 
up the fallow ground and sow the 
seeds of righteousness. 

There has been a wonderful growth 
in the work of our Society during the 
sixty-eight years of its history. This 
growth “is the promised fruitage of 
faithful sowing and culture of the 
seed of the kingdom, by men whom 
the Lord has called to, and divinely 
endowed for, this spiritual husband- 
ry.” The work is the Lord’s work, 
The richest 
blessings of our own earthly lives, 
and the brightest prospects for the 
heavenly, are a heritage from this 
same work. 

“Can it be allowed to stand still 
without the basest ingratitude and 
disloyalty, along with the must shame- 
ful folly? Surely not, except upon 
the clearest proof that the churches 
and friends have given to the full 
limit of their ability. But, who be- 
lieves that the limit either of ability 
or willingness has been reached, or 
nearly approached?” Who doubts 
that the treasury of our Society would 
overflow far beyond the present call 
for outlay, if all the careless and self- 
indulgent expenditures made even in 
these times of financial stringency by 
our church members were devoted to 
this work ? It is safe to affirm that even 
the tobacco bill of our churches is far 
greater than the amount needed to 
relieve the shortage in home mission 
receipts. 

But our Executive Committee at 


New York are waiting to hear from 


the churches before they can venture 
to appropriate enough to continue 
even the present volume of work. 
If the churches continue to say, by 
their contributors, only two-thirds as 
much work as last year, the apportion- 
ment for next year’s work must be 
made accordingly. “This means d s- 
placing from their loved employ con- 
secrated men called thereto by the 
voice of God; disheartening young 
churches in growing communities, 
weakening their faith in the mission- 
ary spirit, and so in religion itself; 
opening doors for teachers of error, 
and so shaping for evil the future of 
those fields that might be bright with 
gospek harvests. ” 

But Southern California has fallen 
still farther behind its previous record. 
Thus far, it has contributed only 
about half as much as during the 
corresponding months of last year. 
If we do not redeem ourselves dur- 
ing the next two months, our vote 
will stand either that many of our 
aided churches must die, or that our 
already poverty-stricken missionaries 
must endure further martyrdom 
through our neglect. 


RECENT PHASES OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR. 


Without doubt,the most remarkable 
of recent developments is the Junior 
Endeavor work movement. A series 
of articles by successful Junior work- 
ers will soon find a place in this 
column. 

-. To-day let us look at Christian en- 
deavor as it stands related to mission- 
ary endeavor. In the beginning, the 
one thought of this movement was 
spiritual self-culture. So, at least, 
says Dr. Clark, its founder. Fifty 
boys and girls had come to Christ, 
and to keep them from slipping away 
he formed the Christian Endeavor 
Society, with no thought of its going 
beyond the limits of his own parish. 
Its success was a surprise from the 


first; yet it was a success confined 
principally to Christians. Not much 
was made of associate membership 
or of bringing others to Christ. 
Look over the record of the first five 
years, and you will agree with me 
that its principle thought of rejoicing 
was, We grow. But watch carefully 
the next three years, and you will find 
the stress being laid not on numbers 
added to the societies, but on the 
number brought to Christ and into 
the church; on the number of asso- 
ciate members brought to Christ and 
into active membership. With the 
Minneapolis convention and the in- 
troduction of the Fulton pledge we 
find a new element introduced into 
the Endeavor world. ‘This may be 
called the Missionary Era. Hach of 
the last three years have seen a great 
increase in the number of those 
societies which enlist in some form of 
missionary endeavor. Under this in- 
spiration, hospitals are visited,mission- 
ary meetings are held, and missionary 
offerings made. To represent this 
progress pictorially, I would refer 
first to a picture often seen, whore 
title is “Clinging to the Cross.’ The 
representation was of sa form of a 
woman with both hands thrown over 
the arms of a cross, which was 
planted on a large rock which lifted 
itself from the angry waters, whose 
billows beat against the rock and 
whose white foam gleamed like the 
teeth of some wild beast snapping for 
the prey which was above its reach. 
But safe and secure the saved one 
was clinging to the cross. That, I 
say, represents the first stage of this 
great movement. But a_ second 
picture hangs upon my walls, and has 
supplanted the first. It represents 
the same cross, the same woman, the 


same rock, and the same angry 


waters; but now the woman has but 
one arm thrown over the cross, 
while with the other she is draw- 
ing up from the waters a sister 
who in but a moment more would 
have gone down to death. This 
represents the second stage of 
Christian Endeavor. The third stage 
would not be unlike the second, only 
in this, that those drawn up from 
many waters and brought to the 
saving cross are unlike the saved 
ones; are of darker skin perhaps, or 
of more sin-stained life. They 
are the souls “benighted” to whom 
the Lamp of Life has been hitherto 
denied. It is these “far-off” ones— 
these have been robbed and wounded 
from having fallen among thieves, 
that Christian Endeavor now aims to 
reach. It has at last accepted Christ's 
definition of my neighbor. Let us 
rejoice in this at our coming celebra- 
tion of Christian Endeavor Day. Let 
us exalt the sacrifices that we are 
asked to make, and cast our bread 
upon the waters. For some mission- 
ary cause let an offering be made. 
No observance of the day will be 
complete without this. 

We all know the stress which was 
brought upon us by the recent debt 
upon the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and we rejoice that the re- 
sponse to that appeal is meeting the 
emergency. Our Home Mission So- 
ciety of California is battling with 
the waves, ‘and needs the aid of its 
young people just now to enable it to 
reach safe anchorage March 3 lst, free 
from debt. With your aid, young 
people, it can be done. An offering 
of $10 places the name of each con- 
tributing society on the Cleveland 
Roll of Honor at the next Convention. 
Try for that amount, and if you dont 
reach it the first time, try twice. 

Ben. F’. SarGeEnNt, 
Ch’m of Endeavor Com. of Gen’! Ass’n. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, FEB. 4TH. 
GEN. XII: 1-9. 


Beginning of the Hebrew Nation. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH, 


Golden Text.—*‘I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing” 
(V. 2). 

There are three names used in Scripture to 
designate that nation which God chose to he 
his ‘‘peculiar people.” The earliest of these 
names is that which was applied to them at 
the period of our lesson, about B. C. 1920, for 
we find Abram termed ‘‘the Hebrew” in Gen. 
xiv: 13. The name ‘‘Hebrew” is supposed to 
have been derived from Eber, who is spoken of 
in Gen, x: 24, the common ancestor of the race, 
In those days men were called from some prom- 
inent trait of character, or valiant deed, and it 
is said that !*Eber,” which signifies ‘tone who 
has crossed a river,’”’ was so called because he 
crossed the river Euphrates in journeying in 
search of a country in whichtoabide. Hence, 
the patronymic, Hebrew. 

Some time later we meet the term ‘‘Israel- 
ite,” derived, as we all know, from the name 
Israel,” which the angel of the Lord gave to 
Jacob after his wrestling with him at Peniel 
(Gen. xxx: 28). Israel, a soldier of God, from 
whom come the Israelites. Last of all, we meet 
the term “Jew” signifying a member of the king- 
dom of Judah, after the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel had been separated by the secession of 
the ten tribes. The name in this form is first 
found in II Kings xvi: 6. Itis well to have 
these points fixed in our minds, as there is, 
generally speaking, no little confusion in the 
use of these diffzrent names. But it may also 
be well to note that the name ‘‘Hebrew” desig- 
nates the whole people as a race, while ‘“‘Israel- 
ite” is applied to them as @ nation, ‘‘Jew” being 


a name given to that people in respect to their 
religion. As this people, at the period of our 
lesson, had not developed into a nation, but 
existed, probably, as a tribe, perhaps more or 
less nomadic, we properly view them under 
their racial name ‘‘Hebrew.” Previous to this 
time they were idolators, for we are told (Joshua 
xxiv: 2) that Terah, the father of Abram > 
*‘served other gods.” Here we have the key to 
the whole lesson. God was desirous to preserve 
his truth in the world, and so hz: selected 
Abram—faithful Abraham—as the father of a 
nation whichshould worship and serve him. 

1. The Separation of Abram. (Vs. 1-3.) 
Consecration to the service of God always in- 
volves separation from the world and frum 
worldly living. ‘In the world, but not of it.’ 
And so we find that when God calls any one of 
the sons of men to be his servants in any great 
work, he “sets them apart,” separates them 
unto himself. In the Levitical service of the 


tabernacle God ‘‘set apart’’ one tribe to serve 


him before all the psople—that tribe was Levi. 
From it he “chose out” one family, Aaron’s, to 
be priests, and from th: sons of Aron one min 
to be a high priest. And down, in later times, 
the Holy Spirit says to the Church at Antioch, 
**Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the wor< 


+ whereunto I havecalled them” (Acts xiii: 2). In 


the call of Abraham there was involved separa- 
tion from his country, his kindred, and his 
home. Here we have a glim se of the spiritu ul 
condition of the world in the days of Abram. 
There must have been a widespread and awful 
falling away from the worship of the true anJ 
living God. | 

Notwithstanding the terrible lesson of the 
flood, men turned from Him. The judgment of 
the Almighty on that occasion was remember- 
ed but a short time, and now idolatry was 
prevalent. But God will preserve a knowledge 
of his truth in the world, and he calls Abram 
from the midst of his darkened and corrupt | 
race, and saved him like another Noah, to be 
the beginning of a new and peculiar people. 
The summons is peremptory, ‘‘Get thee out !” 
[here must~be no tarrying; to linger is to be. 
lost. We remember also the case of th: three 
would-be disciples of our Lord, and the answers 
he gave them. (Luke ix: 57-62.) But God also 
strengthens Abram in his going out. He 
promises his constant guidance and blessing. 
It required good, strong faith in Abram to leave 
home and friends, but Abram had other trials 
of faith; and in his case, asin all, faith becomes 
stronger by its being tri:d, just as iron becomes 
Stronger by its being often worked. So we 
should not murmur nor pine, if, in the provi- 
dence of God, some things fall upon us that we 
think might have been spared us. They are 
meant to strengthen our faith: and, though it 
seems hard, we should “count it all joy when 
we fall into divers temptations”; 7. ¢., trials of 
faith. Abram’s faith was equal to the call,. 
and he went forth with blessings of God upon 
him, 

Ll. The Obedience of Abram. (Vs. 4-6.) To 
obey is better than sacrifice (! Sam, xv: 22), 
and Abram showed that his faith was well 
grounded by going forth upon the promises of 
God. How often does God impress upon us 
the duty of yielding him implicit obedience, 
and how unreasonable, after all the experience 
that man has had of God’s faithfulness, how un- 
reasonable to doubt him! The first sinin the 
world was that of disobedience, transgressing 
God’s divine command; the greatest sin in the 
world to-day is disobedience, the violation of 
God’s laws and of our Lord’s commandments, to 
believe in Him and live. On the one hand we 
have the three Christian graces —belief in God, 
faith in God, and obedience to God; and spring- 
ing from these all the spiritual blessings and 
privileges that render life useful, and good, and 
pure, with the assurance of an entrance into 
eternal life. While, on the other hand, we see 
unbelief, distrust, and disobedience, with all 
their gloomy train of evils that darken the soul 
and lead to death. As we think of these 
things, and see their sad results in the world 
around us, the example of faithful Abrim 
comes across the span of so many centuries, 
and seems to ask us if, with all the light of a 
fuller, more blessed, and wider revelation of 
God than he ever had, we can place ourselves 
by his side, and go out in obedience to God, 
‘not knowing whither he went.” Obedience 
that will reap the promise must be prompt—no. 
halting between two opinions, no looking back, 
no attempting to serve two masters. If there 
is anything that God insists upon in this direc- 
tion it is thoroughness. With Abram it was 
a clear cut away from all former fellowship with 
the ungodly world. Will God be satisfied with 
any less from us? Even Christ, our Lord, 
*‘learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered” (Heb. v: 8), and He is our Great Ex-. 
ample. 

LH. The Covenant Promise to Abram. (V3. 
7-9) It was a definite promise of great tem- 
poral blessings, and it was a literal title to a 
great inheritance—‘‘To thy seed will I give this 


land.” The several points to be emphasized in 
thought are, first, the temporal significance of 
these verses. The descendants of Abram were 
to enjoy the inalienable right and title to the 
land of Canaan. (Gen. xiii;6.) It was to be 
theirs forever (Gen. xiii: 15); and yet, underly- 
ing this deep truth, we cannot fail to see, as we 
read (xv: 5), that there was the greater race of 
spiritual offspring who, by their faith, were to 
become the children of faithful Abram. The 
children of the Promise, the type; the children 
of Faith, the antitype. God’s great purpose in 
thus calling out Abram to preserve a seed to 
give’ him honor and praise, to be a monument 
of his faithfulness and truth, finds its antithesis 
in the call of Christ’s followers to be ‘‘the 
light of the world.” The beginning of the 
Hebrew nation is like the beginning of the 
Christian Church. Both alike were founded 
on faith. Abram believed in God as a person- 
al God. The Christian looks to Christ as a 
personal Saviour and Redeemer. Abram obey- 
ed God and trusted him, receiving the promise. 
The Christian obeys his Lord, and leans upon 
him, and has Christ “‘abiding in him,” and in 
brighter, clearer words he can read his title to 
a better inheritance, even an heavenly; ‘‘ heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ” to ‘‘ an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away,” reserved in heaven 
for such as are kept by God through faith (obey- 
ing faith) unto salvation (I Pet. i: 4, 5). 
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 gjome Circle. 


The Beauty of the Lilies. 


Hast thou considered them — 
Of tender growth and borne on fragile stem ? 
Not Solomon was so arrayed 
With throne of beauty overlaid 
With gold and gem. 


loves them well who spake 
Their a. and we may love them for his sake, 
He only makes them beautiful, 
They have no countermood, his rue 
They never break. 


They toil not, spin not; lo 
They drink the sunlight in Fs overflow; 
And by the t uches they receive - 
And by the beauty which they give 
The lilies grow. 
—Rev. Dwight Wilhams. 


Then and Now. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Man to the plough. 
Wife to the cow, 
Son to the mow, 
‘Girl to the sow, and 
‘The rent was netted. 


NOW. 


Man tally ho, 

Girl Piano, 

Son Greek and Latin, 
Wife silk and satin, 

And the farmer gazetted. 


— Scottish Farmer. 


A SOBER CORNER AT A FIVE O’CLOCK 
TEA. 


BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 


“What a charming-looking room !” 

‘Isn't it!” 

«And with what especial elegance 
the people are dressed !” 

“Why shouldn't they be? They’re 
mostly very wealthy. This is just 
the corner for a little talk; no one 
will miss us!” | 

“Tt was so kind of your aunt to in- 
vite me to her tea.” | 

“She is always kind.“ As soon as 
she heard you were to stop over a day 
or so, she quite rejoiced that she had 
this diversion to offer you.” 

“Is this a fair sample of your friends 
in your new home ?’. 

“Oh, no!.I know a good many of 
them a little. Two or three were in 
college with me. But they are not 
my friends.” 

“ Didn’t they call on you ?” 

‘A good many of them—once.” 

“ Why didn’t they call again ?” 

“ Possibly, because I waited a good 
while before returning their calls. 
Some of them are not returned yet.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because—now tell me what would 
be the use of my keeping up acalling 
acquaintance? They are friends of 
Aunt Mary’s, and were very kind and 
polite about calling when we moved 
here. But you know Job’s turkeys 
weren't any poorer than we are. So 
there is no use in my attempting this 
society. At their homes my card is 
received on a silver waiter by a 
liveried flunkey, or, at the very least, 
by a parlor maid. When they call 
on ‘me, I wipe the dishwater off my 
hands, and open the door myself; 
unless, indeed, as happened once, I 
was outside scrubbing the steps when 
one grand dame rolled up in her car- 
riage to call. The footman looked 
tremendously amused —that is, as 
much amused as a wooden footman 
dare look.” | 

‘Was she pleasant ?” 

“Oh, very! She was possibly in- 
terested in a close observation of the 
condition and surroundings of the 
working classes.” 

“Offered to send you cold pieces, 
probably ?”. 

“ Not quite. No, she even sent me 
a card to her next big reception.” 

“Did you go?” 

‘‘No; honestly, I was afraid Ishould 
meet the footman.” 

« And you were ashamed of having 
been seen scrubbing the steps?” 

« Of course I wasn’t; but I had sense 
enough to know Id be out of place 
at the grand reception. And as for 
Fred, he is always so tired when he gets 
home from the office that any reason 
for staying at home is eagerly grasp- 
ed at. How could the folks there’ 
understand about my kind of life? 
Some time ago I was telling the cut- 
est, brightest experience of some girl 
friends of mine who took up a claim 
in Nebraska and lived on it. One of 
my listeners expressed at last the 
blankness they all looked. by saying, 
‘I don’t see how they did it. For in- 
stance, how did they get the fires 
made?’ How, indeed! How do I 
get my fires made? and the ashes 
emptied? and my pots and pans 
washed? and all the other dirty jobs 
that must be done by some one? 
Doing your own work, I think, must 
mean to them in some misty way 
making your own coffee for breakfast 
in a charming pink silk neglise; then 
writing down on a dainty celluloid 
tablet, with a gold pencil, what would 
be nicest. for the next meal; riding 
down to the market in your carriage, 
and laboriously ordering with your 
own tongue the articles; and then 
going home to dust off the parlor 
table with a silk duster taken out of 
an embroidered plush dust-bag! Bah! 
What do they know of scrubbing- 
brushes, and stoves to be blacked; 
and vile sinks to be kept clean, and 
irons that blister yourhands? Some 
of them realize that doing your own 
work must somehow mean something 
eminently domestic. So they have 

Struggled to talk domestic affairs to 
me. One said, ‘What do you find to 
eat for breakfast? The other meals 
are easy enough, but I never know 
nice things to have for breakfast. 


and there seems so little else.’ I just 
ached to paralyze her by saying, 
‘Well, the matter is simplified at our 
house, because, if we don’t have hash, 
we have dried beef with milk gravy. 
And I further longed to hand her 
my weekly allowance for the table, 
and ask her to purchase materials for 
twenty-one dainty menus with it.” 
“Why didn’t you ?” 

“She would have been instantly 
seized with an acute case of heart- 
failure. A little knot of these people 
were one day discussing under-cloth- 


jing. They all arrived at the conclu- 


sion that the proper supply to have 
was nine sets to wear, and nine to lay 
away. What did they understand of 
a woman's environments who feels 
puffed up with pride when she can 
get as many as three new sets made 
at one time? Then, too, it was left 
an open question whether the nicest 
kind of winter underwear was all 
silk, or silk and wool. I fairly 
blushed at the thought of the nice 
warm canton-flannel [I had put on 
with such complacency that afternoon. 
This same afternoon they were talk- 
ing of shoes. The startling piece of 
information was given of a certain 
store, largely patronized by the herd, 
where very decent-looking shoes 
could be bought for five dollars— 
really quite respectable-looking. I 
paid five dollars for a pair of shoes— 
once. Those were my wedding shoes. 
But I felt wicked for two weeks after- 
ward. Do you wonder I don’t find 
them very congenial friends?” 

“How queer for cultivated people 
to spend an afternoon in talking of 
underclothing and such things!” 
“Not so queer asit sbunds. It was 
during an afternoon spent in sewing 
for some poor people. So kindred 
subjects came naturally.” 

“Are they charitable people?” 
“Very. You seldom see people give 
in such delicate ways as some in- 
stances that have come to my knowl- 
edge.” 

“Then there is something nice 
about these people? They look as 
though they might be nice.” 
“Something nice about them! I 
never met more delightful people 
than some of them—so well educated 
and cultivated, and having such de- 
lightful manners. They are musical 
and well read.” 


“A little fast and loud, possibly ?” 

“No, no! nota bitof it. You don’t 
often see such well-bred people; and 
many of them are most delightful 
Christian people.” 

“Do you enjoy the saving and 
scrimping and the dirty work about 
your house more than anything else?” 

“Why, of course I don’t!” 

“Do you know, I think you are an 
awful snob.” 

“A snob! It’s the one thing I’m 
not! I had a chance to worm myself 
into a sort of friendship with these 
people; but I knew just how differ- 
ently we were situated, and I wasn’t 
such a snob as to do it.” 

“And you were such a snob that 
you'let money decide your friend- 
ships.” 

“A snob is one who makes friends 
because of money.” 

“A snob is one who makes money 
the basis of friendship. You are a 
snob if you make a friend because 
that friend has money; but you are 
just as much a snob if you refuse to 
make one your friend because that 
one has money. A rich snob can 
never forget, ‘I’ve got ten dollars in 
my pocket, while you have only ten 
cents in yours; and a poverty-stricken 
suob just as continually remembers, 
‘T’ve only got ten cents in my pocket, 
while you’ve got ten dollars in yours.” 

“IT believe you're right. Isn’t it 
horrid of me? ButI really believe 
that, whenever a woman holds out 
her hand to me with a smile, I look 
right past the smile and hunt for her 
purse. If it looks bulky, I sort of 
bristle up, and feel: ‘You needn't 
patronize me because I happen to be 
Aunt Mary’s niece! J’m poor, and 
do my own work. Let me alone.’ I 
must have acted abominably to these 
people, for I felt so. I thought I 
hated snobs more than anything else 
in the world. And now to think I’m 
a snob myself! ” 

“Better reform.” 

“Believe I will’ Do pass me that 
dish of salted almonds.”—sunday- 
school Times. 


GRANDMOTHER’S WAY. 


“T don’t see how you can get along 
with her, grandmother.” 

“Easy enough, child,” replied the 
dear old lady, in her round, rich 
voice; “easy enough.” 

“Well, how do you do it ?” 

“I remember my own shortcomings, 
dearie. I just set them in order be- 
fore me, as it were. Then I go soft, 
and I suy: ‘She’s had no chance, and 
you've been brought up right in the 
midst of mercies.’ With that thought 
in my mind, I speak to the poor child 
as a sister might, an’ she feels the 
warmth an’ the sympathy; an’ the 
way she gets off her high horse is 
truly surprising. For quite awhile 
she'll serve me zealously—not with 
eye service—then nature ‘ll crop out 
again. But, child, nature can make 
no headway ag’in grace. And when 
I humbly ask the Father of us all to 
show me my own sins, and to keep 
me from being self-righteous, He 
gives me grace.” 

‘The young matron who began the 
conversation knit her pretty brow to 


One gets so tired of chops and steaks, 


get at grandmother's meaning. She 


was tired and heated. 


had a sweet, candid face, and quick 
intelligence. 

“T see what you mean,” she said. 
“ You try to love Maggy as you love 
yourself—not to be any harder on 
her faults than you are on your own.’ 
“Well,” said grandmother, smiling 
archly, “she is my nearest neighbor.” 
Yoang Mrs. Littlefield walked 
across the meadows in a very thought- 
ful frame of mind. She had been 
exacting with her own kitchen Kate 
the day before, and the girl had been 
very trying in consequence. The 


she followed the footpath in the wind- 
ings. 

“IT have been cross all this week,” 
she said to herself, “and I know why. 
Jack was right this morning, though 
I thought at the time he was as cruel 
as he could be. It is perfectly true, 
though, I did tire myself out getting 
that new suit to wear Sunday. Then 
I was cross to Kate, and she was dis- 
respectful, and Jack wouldn’t sympa- 
thize, and made sarcastic remarks 
about my spiritual garments, love 
humility, etc.; said he hoped the per- 
fect fit of the new suit would make 
up for the condition of that sort of 
he was perfectly 
right, though, maybe, not f 
charitable himeelf” 
Kate looked up with a sullen ex- 
pression as her mistress entered the 
kitchen. The girl was ironing, and 
She had 
evidently been cherishing discoptent- 
ed thoughts, and comparing her lot 
with that of her mistress. There had 
been but little in her past but hard 
work; her future promised no change. 
She was discouraged and defiant. 


The mistress read the mind of the 
maid with sufficient accuracy. Sym- 
pathy makes us wonderfully intuitive, 
and for the moment Mrs. Littlefield 
truly sympathized with her kitchen 
maid. 

“Kate,” she said presently, “grand- 
mother promised me some of her cur- 
rant jelly; go over and bring it home 
for me, please. You needn’t hurry 
back. Ill get tea; there isn’t much 
to do.” 

The voice was sweet and harmoni- 
ous; the “please” had a most persua- 
sive sound. The girl experienced an 
instant change of mood. 

“I'll do these last pieces, ma’am,” 
she said, as her flat-iron flew over the 
damp linen. 

In the little vista opening before 
her there was pleasure enough to 
make her forget all her discourage- 
ment. [reedom out of doors on a 
sunny, fresh afternoon! “You needn’t 
hurry—I'll get tea”—there was every- 
thing in the words, spoken as they 
were from a sister heart, and such, 
for the time at least, was Mrs. Little- 
field's. 


When Katie, after a restful stroll, 
reached grandmother’s, the good old 
lady made her take off her hat and 
have tea in the kitchen with Maggy, 
whom nobody but her present mis- 
tress could manage. The girls ex- 
changed confidences as they sipped 
their tea and ate the good bread that 
Maggy had learned to made through 
tribulation. 

“She seems to think I’m folks 
same’s she is,’ said Maggy, speaking 
of her mistress. “She seems to think 
crossness and pudgikiness is the same 
in her as in me. Once, when she 
spoke as she hadn’t orter, she asked 
as I would pardon her. She did, 
true as I’m a-settin’ here!” 

Kate's reply was hopeful as regard- 
ed her own mistress. In those two 
households there was a steady growth 
in the direction of making good ser- 
vants, because the method followed 
was rooted in a true principle.—Sel. 


— 


Cheerfulness can become a habit, 
and habits sometimes help us over 
hard places. A cheerful heart seeth 
cheerful things. 

A lady and a gentleman were in a 
lumber-yard situated by a dirty, foul- 
smelling river. 

The lady said: “How good the 
pine boards smell!” | 

“Pine boards !” exclaimed this gen- 
tleman, “Just smell this foul river!” 

“No, thank you,” the lady replied, 
“T prefer to smell the pine boards.” 

And she was right. If she, or we, 
can carry the principle through our 
entire living, we shall have the cheer- 
ful heart, the cheerful voice and 
cheerful face. There is in some 
houses an unconscious atmosphere of 
domestic and social ozone which 
brightens everybody. Wealth can- 
not give it, nor can poverty take it 
away.—Miss Muloch. 


“T never turn out for scoundrels, 
said .a bully meeting a Quaker, and 
stepping up squarely before him to 
inaugurate a quarrel. “I do,” said the 
Quaker, and placidly took the other 
side of the way. | 


mistress reviewed the situation as | 


A Song of Trust. 


We have no care, my soul and I 
We travel light and free: : 
For all the burdens on my soul 
I laid, dear Lord, on thee. 


I fear not for this day’s event 
Nor for the coming days; 
For time and all eternity 
Lie full within thy gaze, 


Wide are his wings spread overhead, 
His hand how firm beneath ! 

How can I thus encompassed fea 
Misfortune, pain, or death ? 


Look up, my soul, and not around 
To conjure vague alarms; 

Behold thy Father’s smile, and feel 
The everlasting arms, ' 


Thou lovest me, O holy Christ, 
The blessed and the just ! 
And so, in quiet, calm repose, 

I look to thee and trust. 


May Perrine, 


POULTRY PICKINGS. 


Do not feed grain as an exclusive 
diet. 

Keep chickens away from low, 
damp places if you would avoid the 
gapes. 

If chickens trail their wings or be- 
come droopy, look for lice. In nine 
cases out of ten they are the cause. 

A remedy for a lice-infested hen- 
house is burning sulphur in it. The 
house must be tight and all the ven- 
tilators closed; then put a pound of 
sulphur on some live coals and close 
the door tightly, and leave it closed 
for an hour or more. 

Sunflower seed, it is well known, 
is a good egg-producing food for 
chickens; it is also fine food to give 
the plumage a glossy appearance for 
exhibition purposes. The Russian 
sunflower is very productive, and may 
be planted in fence corners or out-of- 
the-way places. 

When the flesh is the desirable ob- 
ject to be attained, feed the grains 
which contain the elements that make 
fat. Indian corn contains seven per 
cent. of fat-producing elements, while 
oats contain only six per cent. But 
if a thrifty condition is most desira- 
ble, feed largely with oats, because 
oats contain two per cent. more of the 
albuminoids, or muscle-producing 
elements, than corn. Wheat, bran 
and skim milk are each chemically 
considered quite close in resemblance 
to the white of the egg, which fact 
suggests their use in the food for lay- 
ing hens. 

If the poultry house is kept clear 
of filth, there will be much less dan- 
ger of disease. Clear away the drop- 
pings and scatter dry earth and land 
plaster over the floor. Add the filth, 
when removed, to the manure heap; 
it will be of more service thus than 
if kept in barrels. It is often the 
presence of lice and filth that drives 
hens to roost in trees instead of the 
henhouse.—New York Observer. 


FOR A GOOD COMPLEXION. 


Fresh, rare beef makes good blood 
and is an easily digested food. Fruits 
should be used liberally, with vege- 
tables, cereals and milk, and occa- 
sional indulgence in sweets may be 
permitted. Nothing is better for the 
complexion than oatmeal and oranges. 
Take for breakfast, oranges with a 
dish of oatmeal; two or more oranges 
for luncheon, with a:piece of rare 
beefsteak; and for dinner, oranges 
with rare roast beef. This is perhaps 
not a very inviting menu, but it will 
make an unsightly complexion beau- 
tiful in an incredibly short time; ard 
where is the woman or girl who will 
not endure much to acquire this? 
The Italian women have superb com- 
plexions with marvelous coloring. 
Their food consists largely of coarse 
Indian meal and other coarse-grained 
cereals, with oranges. By way of 
caution let me add, don’t eat too 
much; many ailments of the body 
and skin come from overeating.— 
Demorest’s. 


— 


Here’s an idea: Take a pine kitchen 
table—you needn't gild it—turn it 
upside down and put casters on the 
under side; add strips of wood two 
inches wide, the first eight, the sec- 
ond twelve inches from the floor, and 
there is your box. Next, pad the 
strips and the legs, and cover with 
gray cretonne; then, with a mattress 
of cotton in a cheese-cloth slip, you 
have a Pullman palace car for baby. 
Tie the toys to the slats with long 


tapes, and all you have to dois to} 


put the baby inside and keep him 
there without crying.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


A good lady once remarked to Dr. 
Adams that his sermons were & little 
too long. “Ah, sister,” said he, “ I’m 
afraid you don’t like the ‘sincere milk 
of the Word.’” ‘Yes, I do,” said 
she, “ but you know the fashion now- 
a-days is condensed milk.” 


He who knows how to lead well is 
sure to be well followed. 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS WORLD'S FAIR. 


The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. 


Used in Millions of Homes—,jo Years the Standard. 


SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLY. 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training, 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. : 

For circulars address 


MHS. W. B. HYDE, Principal. 


MILLS COLLESE AND SEMINARY 
THE LDOEST 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 
Oifered in Music. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
Board and Tuition pe: Term ot Twenty Wecks, $235. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. O., Alameda Cal. 


Term began Jan. 10, 1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. _ Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 

ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 

HEAD MASTER. 


‘ 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 
Mrs. M. K. Brake, Principal. 

Term opened Tuesday, January 2, 
1894. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sai Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever accepted, anu also at Cornell Univer 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the schoo] at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Insvection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 

uired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


WAN WESs 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 


* 


i222 Pine St., - San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. Ss. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; hens care; instruction the 
choicest; mus‘c a specialty. Term b gan 


January 3, 194. Send for circulars. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Book keeping, Shorthand, Type-Writirg, Pen 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, eto 


320 PO FRANCISCO. 


Day’ ond Evening Sessions. 
T. A. ROBINSON, a President 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets - $10,915,829 63 


Losses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL ity Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


KEELEY 


Los Gatos, Cal. 


0. N. RAMSEY, - Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, [jl., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by calling on or addressing 

PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, 
8i9 Market 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of the Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


W. H, TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


JAS, CARROLL. 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co.'s 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
6 & S Sutter St., San Francisce 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of No Beach 


Let Us Have Your Orders For 


HOLIDAY SUPPLIES 


E-A-R-L-Y 


Ask for our December (Christmas) Cata- 
logue and special circulars. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


416-418 Front St., S. F. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


Catalogue Free. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Market Street, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


STE} A Et Ww 
Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1c06 MARKET ST., opp. Fifth St, 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work wa)ranted. Fine watch and jew- 


elry repairing a specialty. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


cars. John Farnham. Manager 


Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, January 24, 1894, 


HIS page of THE PaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, REv. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 


all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa- 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should be 


tn every Congregational family.”’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Spring Valley school, E. W. Jen. 
ney Superintendent, observed Christ- 
mas with a very enjoyable concert, 
and made a contribution of $4.55 to 
the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. This was 
in addition to a good amount sent in 
on Children’s Day. | 

The primary class of our Moreno 
school, Mrs. Walcott teacher, is be- 
ing led out into cheerful giving. Its 
Christmas “bank” declared a divi- 
dend of $4.60, and was divided 
equally between the foreign mission 
and the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. 
Those children have the right esti- 
mate of things; “Save America’s chil- 
dren while trying to save the world.” 
A part of their gift has already gone, 
in the shape of five Bibles, to deserv- 
ing children in a little mission school 
in the mountains of San Diego coun- 


ty. 

Sunday, 14th inst., Superintendent 
Case visited the schools and preached 
to good audiences at both Rochester 
and Pleasant Valley. In both com- 
munities, though the number of fam- 
ilies is small, a strong desire for reg- 
ular preaching services exists—the 
natural outgrowth of the Sunday- 
school influences. In Pleasant Val- 
ley, a good subscription has already 
been made toward permanent Con- 
gregational work, under the care of 
Missionary Brainerd. 

One county Sunday-school that 
lacks a permanent teacher for a 
large Bible class is trying the experi- 
ment of “rotation in office,” calling 
to the chair as leader or teacher one 
or another of its members each Sun- 
day. 

Brother Superintendent, please 
send in the statistics as requested. 
Some of you are always prompt, but 
other statistics are long delayed. 
Stir up your Secretary again before 
the last of January. me 

Those unused and read-out Sun- 
day-school library books—send in 
the list of them to Superintendent 
Case, and perhaps he can put you in 
the way of an exchange. At least, 
he can tell you where they could be 
donated with good results. 


Biste Grocrapuy.— With the les- 
sons of the first half of the current 
year comes the need of some knowl- 
edge of Bible geography. It is not 
worth while to spend time on spec- 
ulating whether the Garden of Eden 
was in Chaldea, the lost “Atlantis,” 
or the yet unreached territory sur- 
rounding the North Pole. But it is 
worth while to trace the geography 
of these Old Testament lessons from 
Ararat to Palestine. Topography, 
distances and directions can be 


known,. and when known help to 


make the ‘historical truth of the Bi- 
ble more real to the scholar. While 
our Pilgrim Quarterlies have good 
maps, the teacher and advanced 
scholar should have the use of such 
a work as “Hurlburt’s Biblical Geog- 
raphy.” Itis a complete work, and 
of the latest authority. 


A MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Everybody remembers Hawthorne’s 
“Sunday at Home” ; and some of us 


remember how we have sometimes 
thought the gloomy author ought to 


have been ashamed of himself for 


staying at home from church that 
Sunday, even though it were true, as 
he said, that, “though my form be 
absent, my inner man goes constantly 
to church, while many whose bodily 
presence fills the accustomed seats 
have left their souls at home.” Some 


or us nowadays take our forms almost | 


constantly to church, and try to take 
our souls along, too. We are 
there most of the time on Sunday, 
and frequently during the week. 
“Was it worth while to rear this mas- 
sive edifice, to be be a desert in the 
heart of the town, and populous only 
for a few hours of each seventh day ? ” 
mused Mr. Hawthorne. Itis evident 
that this man who sat behind drawn 
curtains, and, putting his eye to a 
peep-hole, wrote of what he saw go- 
ing on outside his dwelling, lived be- 
fore the days of the “institutional 
church.” Weare all becoming enam- 
ored now, in one way or another, 
with the “institutional” idea. We 
must keep the church doors open all 
the time, and keep something going 
on there. 

The doors of the First church, San 
Bernardino, were open when we ar- 
rived there last Monday morning. If 
ever there is a time in all the week 
when church doors might reasonably 
remain closed, it is surely on Monday 
morning; but these doors were open, 
and eleven ministers came from al- 
most as many different fields, to hold 
a Monday morning meeting. How 
many of them were “blue,” how many 
of them had a headache, how many 
of them were “very weary,” wes not 
reported: But there they were, and 
they had a good meeting. Perhaps 
the names of these Monday workers 
should be published to the world: 
There was Hunt, who came from the 
orange groves of Riverside; Knodell 
and Lucas, who live and work where 


they must endure hardness as good | 


soldiers; Norton, whose heart has 
been in the Highlands, and who has 
captured many Hightand hearts, but 
is soon te go down to that low-land 
city beside the sea, which was found- 
ed by Roman Catholic missionaries in 
1769; Tracy, the hard-working pastor 
of the Church of Noble Benevolences 
at Ontario; Emerson, from Moreno, 
where there is as yet no rustiness, be- 
cause all things there are so new, and 
not so much rusticity as in some 
places, because most of the people 
came from New Haven, Conn.; Brain- 
erd, from almost any locality that can 
be reached by a man on a wheel; 
Williams and Spoor, from that other 
place of homes amid orange groves, 
Redlands; Phillips, a visiting brother 
from somewhere, who announced 
himself as “a conservative,” and was 
heartily welcomed; and one other, 
who is the fortunate pastor of one of 
the best churches of less than one 
hundred members in all Southern 
California. 

And what did these eleven minis- 
ters do in the their Monday morning 
Ministers’ Meeting ? 

The temporary chairman being ab- 
sent, Rev. T. C. Hunt was called to 
the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Mr. Phillips. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The Committee on Organi- 
zation reported a constitution, which 
was adopted. The following officers 
were chosen for one year: President, 
Rev. J. H. Williams; Vice-President, 
Rev. A. E. Tracy; Secretary, Rev. W. 
N. Burr; Committee on Program— 
Rev. T. C. Hunt, Rev. J. R. Knodell 
and the scribe. 


According to the program, the next 
exercise was to have been reports of 
the work of the previous day from 
each one present; but the time al- 
lotted to these reports had been en- 
croached upon, and but three of them 
were heard—San Bernardino First; 
San Bernardino Bethel; and High- 
land. 


The chief interest of the morning 
centered upon the paper on “The 
Duty of the Church Toward Uncon- 
verted Adults,” which was given by 
Rev. J. H. Williams. The fact of the 
too exclusive dwelling upon child- 
conversion in our Church work was 
pointed out, and the need for mere 
effort to bring in the unconverted 
adults was emphasized. With this 
in view, the writer of the paper plead: 
(1) For more use of the Word; (2) 
for more trained workers among the 
church-members; (3) for more preach- 
ing on the enormity of sin. The dis- 
cussion which followed revealed the 
fact that all present were in sympa- 
thy with the suggestions of the pa- 
per, amd that more than one pastor 
is coming to feel that there is danger 
of confining effort for conversions 
too much to the children and young 
people. 

According to the newly-adopted 
constitution, the name of this organ- 
ization of ministers is “The Congre- 
gational Ministers’ Union of San Ber- 
nardino and Riverside Counties.” 
The next meeting will be held in the 
First church, San Bernardino, on the 
third Monday of February, at 10 
A. M. W. N. Burr, Secretary. 


N. B.—He wh: sends this reportte 
has nott drawne it outte to an vn- 
reasonable lengthe becavse of an 
abvndance of timme wh: he knowes 
nott whatte to do with, bvt becavse 
the Sovtherne page is not being 
filled with Sovtherne matter, as itt 
shovide bee. 
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PULPIT POWER. 


The great teachers of the Church, 1n- 
spired and uninspired, who have left 
their impress upon their own and up- 
on succeeding ages—Moses, Elijah, 
Paul, Augustine, Calvin, Jonathan 
Edwards—have been men with a 
complete theology. They had one- 
sided views of God, and they did not 
teach an emasculated gospel. The 
God whom they set forth was one 
whose love and mercy are balanced 
by his truth and justice. If some of 
them gave prominence to the sterner 
attributes of God and to the severer 
aspects of the truth, it was, in part, 
because some special corruption of 
their times demanded such a presen- 
tation of the truth. 

The great preachers of the Church 
have exhibited the same characteris- 
tics in their public utterances—Simon 
Peter, Luther, Baxter, Bunyan, White- 
field, Wesley, Spurgeon. They were 
men who did not shun to declare all 
the counsel of God. They believed, 
and, therefore, spake. They be- 
lieved with John, that “ whosoever 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life; and whosoever believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” And they 
painted that wrath in lurid colors as 
the background for their glowing 
and passionate representations of the 
infinite love of God in Jesus Christ. 
They believed that “ by the law is the 
knowledge of sin,” and that some de- 
gree of “ law work” is necessary to an 
intelligent and cordial reception of 
the “free grace of the gospel. 
great antithetic truths which, like 
Ebal and Gerizim, stand over against 
each other in the gospel, resounding 


The 


alternately with “the blessing” and 


the -cursing,” reappear with equal 


prominence in their sermons, and 
were the themes and motives by 
which they besought men to become 
reconciled unto God. Thus they 
preached law and grace, the wrath of 


| God and the love of God, man’s total 


ruin and God's full and free redemp- 
tion, “ warning every man and teach- 
ing every man in all wisdom,” and 
striving if that by any means they 
might save some. And thus they 
made full proof of their ministry. 

At the present day there is an 
enervated moral sense which is not 
only lowering the tone of individual 


character, but is loosening the bonds | 


of social order. The fearful increase 
of pauperism, suicides and crimes of 
every description, is evidence of the 
fact that the times are out of joint. 
But there is a surer sign of a sinking 
mora] barometer, in the skeptical 
thought which prevails in society, 
and is boldly enunciated in our peri- 
odical literature and in scientific and 
theological teachings. And it is not 
“the cranks” only who are now pre- 
dicting a storm, but wiser philoso- 
phers are scanning the horizon with 
looks of anxiety and alarm. 

Any one who has lived long enough 
to make the comparison can see that 
the gospel has lost much of its old- 
time grip upon the consciences of 
men. In preaching, it is difficult to 
fasten the nail of conviction “in a 
sure place,” because there is no sure 
place in which to fasten it. Much of 
the material upon which the gospel 
et: is so soft that it will not hold, 
cr so hard that it rebounds without 
leaving even adint. The sermon of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost elicited 
the spontaneous cry, “Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” Much of 
the revival preaching of the present 
day requires the most urgent and 
persistent efforts to force any mani- 
festation of feeling, whether by pub- 
lic sign or written signature. If the 
gospel which Paul preached does not 
now “commend itself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God,” it is 
because conscience is asleep, or be- 
cause it is “another gospel” that is 
being preached; and which is it? 

Our opinion is that there is truth 
in both of these suppositions. Cer- 
tainly, the average preaching of the 
day is deficient in some of the impor- 
tant elements of pulpit power. The 
law of God, the justice of God, man’s 
sin, man’s ruin, man’s danger, the 
fact that “death ends all,” so far as 
man’s chance of salvation is concern- 
ed, are not preached, or are preached 
in a halting way. Some of the vital 
truths of the gospel are thus ignored, 
or are preached with a hesitation 
which conveys the same doubt and 
hesitation to the minds of the hear- 
ers. “If the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain, sound who shall prepare himself 
for the battle ?” 


It has been said repeatedly that if 
Jonathan Edwards were to preach 
the same sermon which he preached 
more than a century ago, and which 
so alarmed his hearers as to take 
many of them off from their seats, 
they would produce no such effects in 
this more “enlightened «und liberal” 
age. We heard recently a different 
estimate of the preaching of that 
mighty man of God. It was that if 
those sermons were preached to-day 
they would have a similar effect, but 
that it would require a Jonathan Ed- 
wards to preach them; that “only 
Jove can wield the thunderbolts of 
Jove.” But in any event, the gospel 
which Edwards preached with such 
mighty power and marvelous re- 
sults is essentially the same as that 
which is entrusted to every minister 
of Christ. It has not changed its 
real character, nor has human nature 
changed in its profoundest needs. 
And, if it is to produce deep and last- 
ing results upon individual character, 
and upon the social state, it must be 
preached with the same discriminat- 
ing clearness and uncompromising 
fidelity. To preach a gospel of re- 
conciliation and peace to men who 
have no proper sense of sin, of alien- 
ation and ruin, is like giving that 
which is holy unto dogs, and casting 
the pearls of heavenly wisdom before 
swine. 


It is said that preaching the just- 
ice of God and “hell-fire” will not 
save men. Nor will the cry of “fire” 
in the night save men from the flames 
which are ready to devour them; but 
it will awaken them from their sleep, 
and give them a chance to escape 
from their burning dwelling. And 
so the preaching of “the wrath to 
come,” a wrath which may take effect 
at any time upon any sinner, will 
awaken some of them from their 
sleep in sin, and impel them to es- 
cape to the shelter of Him who is a 
“stronghold for the prisoners of 
hope.” 

May God help his ministers, in this 
day of halting opinions and deadened 
moral sense, to ‘“‘cry aloud and spare 
not’; to bring their hearers, if need 
be, under the lightnings and thun- 
ders of Sinai, that they may be more 
ready to listen to the voices of love 
and mercy which speak in melting 
tones from Calvary. SENEX. 

San Disco. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The receipts of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society for the first 
nine months of its current financial 


year were $109 less than those of the 


corresponding months of the previous 
year. So reported its Treasurer at a 
meeting held January 2d. A shrink- 
age in receipts of 35 per cent.—more 
than one-third. If the deficiency 
should continue at the same rate till 
the end of the year—what then? 
The receipts for the whole year 35 
per cent. less—what does it mean? 

It certainly means no advance in 
our work for the year tocome. The 
Executive Committee of the Society 
had met to consider its apportion- 
ments for the coming year to the 
several districts and departments of 
its field when this report of the 
Treasurer was made. With this 
shrinkage staring them in the face, 
they could make no apportionment. 
They arrived at one decision—that 
no enlargement of the work could be 
thought of. They were compelled 
to shut their ears to multitudinous 
cries for enlargement coming from 
every quarter of our country, because 
the gifts of the churches gave them 
no encouragement to go forward. 
The new work of the South, whose 
opening was hailed with so much 
satisfaction, must not be aided to 
grow; it must be starved and stunt- 
ead in its infancy. The work of 
Christianizing and Americanizing our 
immigrant population, who speak 
other tongues—a work desperately 
needed and most promising in its 
outlook—this work, so lately started, 
must be checked in the enthusiasm of 
its forward movement. And else- 
where throughout our country num- 
berless waiting fields must be left to 
the wild growths of evil, because no 
more laborers can be sent to break 
up the fallow ground and sow the 
seeds of righteousness. 

There has been a wonderful growth 
in the work of our Society during the 
sixty-eight years of its history. This 
growth “is the promised fruitage of 
faithful sowing and culture of the 
seed of the kingdom, by men whom 
the Lord has called to, and divinely 
endowed for, this spiritual husband- 
ry.” The work is the Lord’s work, 
given to us in charge. The richest 
blessings of our own earthly lives, 
and the brightest prospects for the 
heavenly, are a heritage from this 
same work. 

“Can it be allowed to stand still 
without the basest ingratitude and 
disloyalty, along with the must shame- 
ful folly? Surely not, except upon 
the clearest proof that the churches 
and friends have given to the full 
limit of their ability. But, who be- 
lieves that the limit either of ability 
or willingness has been reached, or 
nearly approached?” Who doubts 
that the treasury of our Society would 
overflow far beyond the present call 
for outlay, if all the careless and self- 
indulgent expenditures made even in 
these times of financial stringency by 
our church members were devoted to 
this work ? It is safe to affirm that even 
the tobacco bill of our churches is far 
greater than the amount needed to 
relieve the shortage in home mission 
receipts. 

But our Executive Committee at 
New York are waiting to hear from 
the churches before they can venture 
to appropriate enough to continue 
even the present volume of work. 
If the churches continue to say, by 
their contributors, only two-thirds as 
much work as last year, the apportion- 
ment for next year’s work must be 
made accordingly. “This means d s- 
placing from their loved employ con- 
secrated men called thereto by the 
voice of God; disheartening young 
churches in growing communities, 
weakening their faith in the mission- 
ary spirit, and so in religion itself; 
opening doors for teachers of error, 
and so shaping for evil the future of 
those fields that might be bright with 
gospel harvests.” 

But Southern California has fallen 
still farther behind its previous record. 
Thus far, it has contributed only 
about half.as much as during the 
corresponding months of last year. 
If we do not redeem ourselves dur- 
ing the next two months, our vote 
will stand either that many of our 
aided churches must die, or that our 
already poverty-stricken missionaries 
must endure further martyrdom 
through our neglect. 


RECENT PHASES OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAV 


Without doubt,the most remarkable 
of recent developments is the Junior 
Endeavor work movement. A series 
of articles by successful Junior work- 
ers will soon find a place in this 
column. 

To-day let us look at Christian en- 


deavor as it stands related to mission- 
ary endeavor. 


In the beginning, the 
one thought of this movement was 
spiritual self-culture. So, at least, 
says Dr. Clark, its founder. Fifty 
boys and girls had come to Christ, 
and to keep them from slipping away 
he formed the Christian Endeavor 
Society, with no thought of its going 
beyond the limits of his own parish. 
Its success was a surprise from the 


‘represents the second 
| Christian Endeavor. 
| would not be unlike the second, only 
‘in this, that those drawn up from 


first; yet it was a success confined 
principally to Christians. Not much 
was made of associate membership 
or of bringing others to Christ. 
Look over the record of the first five 
years, and you will agree with me 
that its principle thought of rejoicing 
was, We grow. But watch carefully 
the next three years, and you will find 
the stress being laid not on numbers 
added to the societies, but on the 
number brought to Christ and into 
the church; on the number of asso- 
ciate members brought to Christ and 
into active membership. With the 
Minneapolis convention and the in- 
troduction of the Fulton pledge we 
find a new element introduced into 
the Endeavor world. This may be 
called the Missionary Era. Each of 
the last three years have seen a great 
increase in the number of those 
societies which enlist in some form of 
missionary endeavor. Under this in- 
spiration, hospitals are visited,mission- 
ary meetings are held, and missionary 
offerings made. To represent this 
progress pictorially, I would refer 
first to a picture often seen, whore 
title is “Clinging to the Cross.’ The 
representation was of a form of a 
woman with both hands thrown over 
the arms of a cross, which was 
planted on a large rock which lifted 
itself from the angry waters, whose 
billows beat against the rock and 
whose white foam gleamed like the 
teeth of some wild beast snapping for 
the prey which was above its reach. 
But safe and secure the saved one 
was clinging to the cross. That, | 
say, represents the first stage of this 
great movement. But a _ second 
picture hangs upon my walls, and has 
supplanted the first. It represents 
the same cross, the same woman, the 
same rock, and the same angry 
waters; but now the woman has but 
one arm thrown over the cross, 
while with the other she is draw- 
ing up from the waters a sister 
who in but a moment more would 
have gone down to death. This 
stage of 
The third stage 


many waters and brought to the 
saving cross are unlike the saved 
ones; are of darker skin perhaps, or 
of more sin-stained life. They 
are the souls “benighted” to whom 
the Lamp of Life has been hitherto 
denied. It is these “far-off” ones— 
these have been robbed and wounded 
from having fallen among thieves, 
that Christian Endeavor now aims to 
reach. It has at last accepted Christ's 
definition of my neighbor. Let us 
rejoice in this at our cominy celebra- 
tion of Christian Endeavor Day. Let 
us exalt the sacrifices that we are 
asked to make, and cast our bread 
upon the waters. For some mission- 
ary cause let an offering be made. 
No observance of the day will be 
complete without this. 

We all know the stress which was 
brought upon us by the recent debt 
upon the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and we rejoice that the re- 
sponse to that appeal is meeting the 
emergency. Our Home Mission So- 
ciety of California is battling with 
the waves, and needs the aid of its 
young people just now to enable it to 
reach safe anchorage March 31st, free 
from debt. With your aid, young 
people, it can be done. An offering 
of $10 places the name of each con- 
tributing society on the Cleveland 
Roll of Honor at the next Convention. 
Try for that amount, and if you don't 
reach it the first time, try twice. 

Ben. SarGcent, 
Ch’m of Endeavor Com. of Gen’! Ass'n. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, FEB. 4TH. 
GEN. XII: 1-9. 


Beginning of the Hebrew Nation. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH, 


Golden Text.—‘‘I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing” 
(V. 2). 

There are three names used in Scripture to 
designate that nation which God chose to be 
his ‘‘peculiar people.” The earliest of these 
names is that which was applied to them at 
the period of our lesson, about B. C, 1920, for 
we find Abram termed ‘‘the Hebrew” in Gen. 
xiv: 13. The name ‘*Hebrew” is supposed to 
have been derived from Eber, who is spoken of 
in Gen, x: 24, the common ancestor of the race. 
In those days men were called from some prom- 
inent trait of character, or valiant deed, and it 
is said that ‘‘Eber,” which signifies ‘‘one who 
has crossed a river,” was so called because he 
crossed the river Euphrates in journeying in 
search of a country in whichto abide. Hence, 
the patronymic, Hebrew. 

Some time later we meet the term “‘Israel- 
ite,” derived, as we all know, from the name 
‘*Israel,” which the angel of the Lord gave to 
Jacob after his wrestling with him at Peniel 
(Gen. xxx: 28). Israel, a soldier of God, from 
whom come the Israelites. Last of all, we meet 
the term ‘‘Jew” signifying a member of the king- 
dom of Judah, after the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel had been separated by the secession of 
the ten tribes. The name in this form is first 
found in II Kings xvi: 6. Itis well to have 
these points fixed in our minds, as there is, 
generally speaking, no little confusion in the 
use of these diff:rent names. But it may also 
be well to note that the name ‘*Hebrew” desig- 
nates the whole people as a race, while “‘Israel- 
ite” is applied to them as a mation, ‘‘Jew” being 


a name given to that people in respect to their 
religion. As this people, at the period of our 
lesson, had not developed into a nation, but 
existed, probably, as a tribe, perhaps more or 
less nomadic, we properly view them under 
their racial name ‘‘Hebrew.” Previous to this 
time they were idolators, for we are told (Joshua 
xxiv: 2) that Terah, the father of Abram : 
“‘served other gods.” Here we have the key to 
the whole lesson. God was desirous to preserve 
his truth in the world, and so h: selected 
Abram—faithful Abraham—as the father of a 
nation whichshould worshio and serve him, 

f The Separation of Abram. (Vs. 1-3.) 
Consecration to th: service of God always in- 
volves separation from the world and from 
worldly living. ‘In the world, but not of it.’ 
And so we find that wh2n God calls any one of 
the sons of men to be his servints in any great 
work, he “sets them apart,” separates them 
unto himself. Inthe Levitical service of the 
tabernacle God ‘‘set apart”’ one tribe to serve 
him before all the pzople—thit trib: was Levi. 
From it he “chose out” on2 fimily, Aaron’s, to 
be priests, and from th: sons of Airoa one min 
to be a high priest. And down, in later times, 
the Holy Spirit says to the Church at Antioch, 
**S:parate me Barnabas and Saul for the wor 
whereunto I havecalled them” (Acts xiii: 2). In 
the call of Abraham there was invoived separa- 
tion from his country, his kindred, ani his 
home. Here we havea glim )se of the spiritual 
condition of the world in the days of Abram. 
There must have been a widespread and awful 
falling away from the worship of the true and 
living God. 

Notwithstanding the terrible lesson of the 
flood, men turned from Him. The judgment of 
the Almighty on that occasion was remember- 
ed but a short timz, and now idolatky was 
prevalent. But God will preserve a knowledge 
of his truth in the world, and he calls Abram 
from the midst of his darkened and corrupt 
race, and saved him like another Noah, to be 
the beginning of a new and peculiar people. 
The summ ns is peremptory, ‘‘Get thee out !” 
There must be no tarrying; to linger is to be 
lost. We remember also the case of th: three 
would-be disciples of our Lord, and the answers 
he gave them. (Luke ix: 57-62.) But God also 
strengthens Abram in his going out. He 
promises his constant guidance and blessing 
It required good, strong faith in Abram to leave 
home and friends, but Abram had other trials 
of faith; and in his case, asin all, faith becomes 
stronger by its being tri:d, just as iron becomes 
stronger by its being often worked. So we 
should not murmur nor pine, if, in the provi- 
dence of God, some things fall upon us that we 
think might have been spared us. They are 
meant to strengthen our faith: and, though it 
seems hard, we should “‘count it all joy when 
we fall into divers temptations”; 7. ¢., trials of 
faith. Abram’s faith was equal to the call, 
and he went forth with blessings of God upon 
him, 

Ll. The Obedience of Abram. (Vs. 4-6.) To 
obey is better than sacrifice (§ Sam, xv: 22), 
and Abram showed that his faith was well 
grounded by going forth upon the promises of 
God. How often does God impress upon u; 
the duty of yielding him implicit obedience, 
and how unreasonable, after all the exp2rience 
that man has had of God’s faithfulness, how un- 
reasonable to doubt him! The first sinin the 
world was that of disobedience, transgressing 
God’s divine command; the greatest sin in the 
world to-day is disobedience, the violation of 
God’s laws and of our Lord’s commandments, to 
believe in Him and live. On the one hand we 
have the three Christian graces —belief in God, 
faith in God, and obedience to God; and spring- 
ing from these all the spiritual blessings and 
privileges that render life useful, and goo, ani 
pure, with the assurance of an entrance into 
eternal life. While, on the other hand, we see 
unbelief, distrust, and disobedience, with all 
their gloomy train of evils that darken the soul 
and lead to death. As we think of « these 
things, and see their sad results in the world 
around us, the example of faithful Abram 
comes across the span of so many centuries, 
and seems to ask us if, with all the light of a 
fuller, more blessed, and wider revelation of 
God than he ever had, we can place ourselves 
by his side, and go out in obedience to God, 
‘not knowing whither he went.” Obedience 
that will reap the promise must be prompt—ano 
halting between two opinions, no looking back, 
no attempting to serve two masters. If there 
is anything that God insists upon in this direc- 
tion it is thoroughness. With Abram it was 
a clear cut away from all former fellowship with 
the ungodly world. Will God be satisfied with 
any less from us? Even Christ, our Lord, 
‘‘learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered” (Heb. v: 8), and He is our Great Ex- 
ample. 

LH. The Covenant Promise to Abram. (Vs. 
7-9) It was a definite promise of great tem- 
poral blessings, and it was a literal title to a 
great inheritance—‘‘To thy seed will I give this 


land.” The several points to be emphasized in 
thought are, first, the temporal significance of 
these verses. The descendants of Abram were 
to enjoy the inalienable right and title to the 
land of Canaen. (Gen. xiii:6.) It was to be 
theirs forever (Gen. xiii: 15); and yet, underly- 
ing this deep truth. we cannot fail to see, as we 
read (xv: 5), that there was the greater race of 
spiritual offspring who, by theit faith, were to 
become the children of faithful Abram. The 
children of the Promise, the type; the children 
of Faith, the antitype. God’s great purpose in 
thus calling out Abram to preserve a seed to 
give him honor and praise, to be a monum:nt 
of his faithfulness and truth, finds its antithesis 
in the call of Christ’s followers to be ‘the 
light of the world.” The beginning of the 
Hebrew nation is like the beginning of the 
Christian Church. Both alike were founded 
on faith. Abram believed in God as a person. 
al God. The Christian looks to Christ as a 
personal Saviour and Redeemer. Abram obey- 
ed God and trusted him, receiving the promise. 
The Christian obeys his Lord, and leans upon 
him, and has Christ ‘‘abiding in him,” and in 
brighter, clearer words he can read his title to 
a better inheritance, even an heavenly; *‘ heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ” to ‘an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away,” reserved in heaven 
for such as are kept by God through faith (odey- 
ing faith ) unto salvation (I Pet. i: 4, 5). 
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